ONE  OF  THE  HELPERS.  Lopez ,  N.  Y. 

(Illustrating  article  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FIRE  INSURANCE. 

BY  ELBRIDGE  GERRY  SNOW, 

President  of  The  Home  Insurance  Company,  N.  Y. 

HE  use  of  photography  in  the  business  of  Fire  In¬ 
surance  has  grown  rather  slowly.  Its  scope  in  this 
line  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes : 
photography  as  related  to  the  acceptance  and  in¬ 
spection  of  risks,  and  photography  in  connection 
with  loss  adjustments. 

When  the  great  popularity  of  photography  be¬ 
gan  it  was  expected  that  it  would  prove  of  immense 
value  to  the  insurance  companies  as  a  means  of 
judging  risks.  To  test  the  adaptability  of  it  one 
progressive  company  equipped  a  Special  Agent,  in 
charge  of  inspections  in  a  well  populated  section,  with  an  up-to-date 
hand  camera  taking  excellent  4x5  pictures.  The  head  office  was  soon 
in  possession  of  views  of  “frame  rows”  (so  much  dreaded  as  fire  breed¬ 
ers)  and  was  able  to  appreciate  groupings  of  buildings  in  relation  to 
their  heights,  condition,  etc.,  as  never  before.  The  work  of  developing  and 
printing  was  turned  over  to  a  professional  as  the  inspector  was  not  versed  in 
these  processes.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  limitations  of  the 
system  became  plain  and  outside  of  a  very  few  similar  attempts  the  systematic 
use  of  photography  was  soon  abandoned.  The  companies  have  in  their  em¬ 
ploy  many  enthusiastic  amateurs  and  occasionally  work  of  a  commercial 
nature  is  turned  in.  The  possession  of  very  accurate  fire  maps  of  every  city 
and  village  of  any  size,  such  maps  showing  to  the  trained  eye  a  wonderful 
amount  of  information,  was  perhaps  the  chief  reason  for  not  keeping  up  the 
expense  of  photography.  At  the  present  time  local  fire  insurance  agents  fre¬ 
quently  append  a  “snapshot”  of  a  risk  to  their  report  to  the  head  office  and  if 
the  building  be  represented  as  fine  the  print  is  quite  helpful  in  the  acceptance 
of  the  line  and  vice  versa,  only  in  the  latter  case  the  agent  somehow  omits, 
to  send  a  photograph.  The  prevalence  of  “picture  postal  cards”  at  the  present 
time  does  away  with  special  view  taking  and  it  is  common  for  an  inspector  to- 
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look  about  him  at  the  village  store  or  the  newsstand  for  a  view  of  the  summer 
hotel  he  has  just  examined  or  the  “main  street”  along  which  the  company  has 
half  a  dozen  policies  scattered  about  or  “bunched”  as  che  case  may  be. 

In  Loss  Adjustments  the  use  of  photography  is  rather  more  important  and 
infinitely  more  interesting.  One  adjuster,  a  leader  in  his  class,  became  very 
proficient  in  the  art  of  photographing  pages  of  account  books  of  questionable 
loss  claimants  so  that  alteration  could  not  be  made  without  detection  during 
the  progress  of  an  adjustment.  Several  cases  of  alteration  have  been  attempt¬ 
ed  and  the  tell-tale  camera  stopped  their  progress  toward  a  fraudulent  recovery 
Professionals  are  frequently  engaged  to  make  large  sized  photographs  of  the 
interior  of  a  partially  burned  building.  This  is  generally  to  show  the  location 
of  the  origin  of  the  fire  but  sometimes  to  show  the  extent  of  the  damage.  This 
work  is  resorted  to  only  when  a  dispute  arises  and  a  long-drawn  out  con¬ 
troversy  seems  unavoidable. 

Photography  in  court  is  a  familiar  feature,  not  alone  in  insurance  cases. 
Law  suits  are  sometimes  decided  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a  picture.  Jury 
and  judges  alike  scrutinize  at  all  angles  and  with  magnifying  glasses  the 
“exhibits"  in  the  case  and  it  is  notorious  in  the  legal  profession  that  the  camera 
is  sometimes  a  lying  trickster  due  to  the  studied  use  of  distorting  per¬ 
spectives,  etc.  Usually  the  opposing  sides  vie  with  each  other  in  elaborate  sets 
of  photographs  each  supposed  to  present  favorable  aspects  of  their  case.  The 
unsuspected  springing  of  a  photograph  has  been  known  to  abruptly  change  the 
progress  of  an  important  contest  and  even  cause  the  entire  collapse  of  a  suit. 

Recently  within  our  observation  an  adjustment  was  facilitated  greatly 
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because  the  party  insured,  an  attorney  with  a  hobby  for  photography,  during 
his  building  of  a  number  of  dwellings  for  renting  purposes,  took  snapshots 
(about  3*4  x  434)  every  few  days.  No  plans  were  necessary  and  no  delays 
resulted  because  the  pictures  showed  the  construction  in  detail  from  the 
“balloon  frame”  to  the  completed  house  with  its  finished  cornices  and  oiazzas 
and  all  minor  features. 

The  adjuster,  reaching  a  cellar  full  of  ashes,  usually  asks  “Have  you  a 
photograph  of  this  house?”  Unless  the  only  one  was  saved  from  the  burning 
building  in  the  hurried  process  of  pitching  mirrors  out  of  the  windows  and 
carefully  carrying  feathef  beds  down  stairs,  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  days 
before  the  little  “kodak”  picture  the  cousin  took  last  summer  when  he  was 
up  from  the  city,  can  be  secured.  When  it  comes,  however,  the  adjuster  is 
frequently  able  to  save  the  assured  the  expense  of  a  builder’s  estimate  of 
the  loss.  Thousands  of  such  cases  occur  annually.  The  ascertainment  of  the 
exact  height  of  a  building  is  an  important  feature,  for  the  ground  measure¬ 
ments  are  always  perfectly  plain.  It  is  feasible  also,  from  a  photograph, 
to  count,  the  number  of  brick,  vertically  in  a  chimney  and  the  number  of  clap¬ 
boards,  allowing  the  proper  number  of  inches  for  each. 

Undoubtedly  the  apotheosis  of  photography  as  related  to  fire  insurance 
took  place  in  the  months  following  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  San  Francisco,  in 
1906.  In  the  interval  of  many  hours  between  the  early  morning  shock  and 
the  gradual  destruction  by  fire  several  hundred  photographs  were  taken.  The 
people  were  “rattled”  but  the  camera  did  its  work  without  emotion  and  on  the 
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whole  better  work  was  never  done.  The  enormous  value  of  pictures  showing 
the  earthquake  damages  was  instantly  appreciated  and  many  significant  ones 
were  sequestrated.  The  process  of  concealing  and  discovering  went  on  for 
months  like  a  game  of  hide  and  seek.  It  was  not,  however,  till  most  of  the 
adjustments  were  concluded  that  some  much-hunted- for  photographs  began 
to  see  the  light  and  then  too  late  to  be  of  service  to  the  insurance  people,  settle¬ 
ments  having  mostly  been  made.  The  writer  recalls  one  case  where  a  total 
loss  adjustments  was  paid  on  contents  of  a  building,  the  front  wall  of  which  was 
entirely  thrown  down  by  the  quake  and  the  floors  pitched  down  to  the  street 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  A  photograph  showing  this  turned  up  early  in 
September  two  months  after  the  settlement  of  this  particular  stock.  In 
general,  however,  the  earthquake  damages  were  slight  as  compared  with 
the  fire  loss  and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  rank  and  file  of  companies 
that  they  early  recognized  this  fact.  In  most  cases  the  people  were  over- 
apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  showing  photographs  and  at  a  time  of  great 
misinformation  and  excitement  they  thought  concealment  justifiable.  The 
structural  weakening  of  buildings  by  the  severe  quakes  was  never  known  to 
any  extent  and  unless  a  wall  went  down  the  camera’s  work  was  superficial. 
The  ordinary  damage  shown  was  the  toppling  over  of  a  chimney  or  two  on 
nearly  every  building.  While  not  strictly  a  part  of  the  insurance  end  of  it,  the 
gaping  seams  in  some  of  the  streets  as  recorded  by  the  camera  led  properly 
to  inferences  of  structural  unsettlement  to  the  adjacent  buildings. 


A  NEW  YORK  STEAM. 


F.  M .  Ingalls. 
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LANDSCAPE,  COMPOSITION. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

Geometrical  Forms  of  Composition. — The  Ellipse : — Horizontal  and  Diagonal 
Arrangements. — The  Triangular  Cut. — Rectangular  Construction. — With 
Seven  Illustrations  and  Five  Diagrams. 

Chapter  II. 

EOMETRICAL  forms  as  the  underlying  prin¬ 
ciples  of  picture  construction  are  scarcer  in 
landscape,  than  in  figure  composition.  The 
circle,  the  oval,  the  equilateral  tri¬ 
angle,  the  quadrilateral  shapes,  etc.,  which 
play  such  an  important  part  in  figure  com¬ 
position  are  unavailable  in  landscape  com¬ 
position. 

The  basis  to  work  upon  is  a  much 
simpler  one.  The  most  popular  form  is 
the  elongated  ellipse  (Diag.  8).  Corot, 
the  greatest  master  and  innovator  of  land¬ 
scape  composition,  was  particularly  fond 
of  it.  He  invented  a  typical  arrangement 
for  all  lake  and  woodland  pool  painters  that 
followed  him.  Figures  12  and  13  are  two 
fair  examples  of  it.  In  Ranger’s  painting 
we  have  a  clear  ellipse.  It  dominates  the 
whole  picture,  .and  would  do  so  in  a  still 
more  pronounced  degree  if  the  horizon  line 
were  higher.  The  eye  involuntarily  glides 
around  the  elongated  shape  and  if  all  ob¬ 
jects  in  its  vicinity  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  they  form  mere  ac¬ 
cents  to  the  leading  line,  the  composition  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye.  Notice 
the  boat  in  this  picture,  the  dark  spots  in  the  foreground,  and  the  shrubbery 
to  the  left  which  meets  one  end  of  the  ellipse.  They  all  help  to  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  more  charming.  Larger  objects  can  be  handled  in  the  same  way,  they 
may  even  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  line  as  the  sheep  in  Dessar’s  picture 
without  destroying  the  harmony.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  forms  would 
be  most  advantageous  or  what  lines  should  be  avoided.  This  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  feeling  and  good  taste,  and  can  only  be  realized  by  numerous  ex¬ 
periments. 

Fig.  13  is  a  more  rugged  composition  than  Fig.  12  and  merely  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  regular  ellipse  arrangement.  But  even  here  it  tells  its  story. 
Without  the  pool  the  picture  would  lack  interest.  The  white  surface  of  the  pool 
is  balanced  byHhe  dark  foliage,  and  yet  you  may  take  away  the  tree  and  still  pre¬ 
serve  a  charming  picture,  provided  the  horizon  line  would  follow  the  undulating 
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line  of  the  pool  on  the  right  side  as 
well  as  on  the  left.  The  rocks  and 
sheep  at  the  left  end  of  the  ellipse 
melt  into  the  ellipse  and  the  ruts  of 
the  road  run  parallel  with  a  part  of 
it.  The  small  cluster  of  trees  in  the 
distance  repeats  the  dark  spot  of  the 
shore  line  above  the  head  of  the  sheep. 
All  these  details  join  to  make  this 
picture  a  good  composition,  but  they 
are  all  dependent  on  the  dominating 
form  of  the  ellipse.  For  these  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  the  introduction  of  an 
ellipse  is  always  safe,  and  frequently  successful  if  sufficient  pains  are  taken. 

Another  much  favored  form  is  the  diagonal  composition  (Diag.  9).  It  is 
rarely  used  exactly  the  way  as  I  have  indicated  it.  It  merely  represents  an 
extreme  possibility,  dividing  the  picture  into  a  light  and  dark  triangle.  It  is 
the  broadest  effect  possible.  Fig.  14  and  15,  and  Fig.  2  (I  will  sometimes 
be  obliged  to  refer  to  the  illustrations  of  previous  articles)  carry  out  modi¬ 
fications  of  this  scheme.  The  line  does  not  exactly  start  in  the  corners  but 
lower  down  or  higher  up,  but  as  long  as  it  runs  diagonally  across  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  produces  a  triangular  shape  at  the  bottom,  the  arrangement  is  to  be 
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classed  among  the  diagonal  compositions.  Fig.  14  would  surely  look  better 
if  the  city  were  raised  a  trifle  higher  and  offered  a  more  diagonal  slant  with 
the  adjoining  foothills.  Fig.  15  is  constructed  on  that  principle — the  dark 
rocks  against  the  lighter  sea.  Fig  2,  in  a  way,  was  the  best  example  for 
conveying  the  principle  of  this  style  of  composition.  But  the  dark  mass 
with  its  monotony  of  cornstacks  lacked  interest.  There  was  nothing  to 
lend  it  animation.  Some  lighter  object  or  a  light  effect  on  the  cornstalks 
should  have  been  introduced.  This  idea  I  wished  to  convey  by  drawing  the 
little  building  into  the  dark  triangle  of  Fig.  9.  There  must  be  something  to 
give  life  to  the  dark  planes.  Also  Fig.  15  seems  rather  deficient  in  this 
respect,  but  it  may  be  in  the  color  which  is  lost  in  the  reproduction.  One 
should  always  be  very  careful  in  judging  the  monochrome  values  in  repro¬ 
ductions  of  paintings. 

If  you  should  have  the  leisure  and  opportunity  of  studying  paintings 
in  exhibitions,  or  through  the  mediums  of  magazines  or  books  you  will  be 
astonished  how  many  pictures  are  built  up  on  this  principle.  Always  keep 
diagram  9  in  your  mind,  when  you  attempt  a  picture  of  this  kind.  Get  as  near 
to  it  as  possible.  The  broader  the  effect  is  without  neglecting  the  detail  the 
better  will  be  the  composition.  It  is  much  more  pliable  than  the  ellipse  com- 
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LAGUNA,  NEW  MEXICO  (Fig.  14)  A  L.  Groll. 


position  as  it  offers  much  more  variety,  an  infinite  number  of  schemes,  suitable 
almost  to  every  subject. 

The  simplest  form  of  composition  is  set  forth  in  Diag.  io  and  Fig. 
11.  It  is  merely  the  play  of  one  dark  oblong  against  another  lighter  one  of 
almost  equal  size.  It  is,  however,  not  as  easy  as  it  seems  at  the  first  glance 
The  lower  darker  oblong  should  always  be  the  smaller  one  or  in  other  words 
the  sky  line  should  be  lower  than  the  middle  of  the  picture.  This  will  bring 
the  two  masses  into  proper  relation.  The  remainder  depends  entirely  on  the 
breaking  up  of  the  two  masses.  This  is  well  done  in  Gay’s  picture.  You  will 
notice  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  horizontal  lines,  and  if  slanting  lines  are  in¬ 
troduced  as  in  the  two  boats  and  the  lines  in  the  lower  left  corner  that  they 
run  parallel.  But  this  does  not  belong  to  the  present  chapter.  We  first  must 
form  a  basis  to  work  upon  before  we  can  go  into  details.  This  style  of  com¬ 
position  is  best  suited  to  midocean  marines  and  solitary  tracts  of  marshland. 
It  is  somewhat  heavy  and  only  adapts  itself  to  sombre  subjects. 

Fig.  10,  “A  Symphony  in  Gold,”  by  A.  L.  Groll  (painted  entirely  in  golds 
and  yellows)  represents  what  I  call  the  triangular  cut  (Diag.  n).  It  is  al¬ 
ways  effective.  It  does  somewhat  the  same  service  as  the  ellipse.  Only  it 
does  not  pull  the  rest  of  the  composition  towards  it  which  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  advantages  of  the  ellipse.  On  the  contrary  it  makes  a  direct  cut  into  the 
picture.  It  has  to  be  balanced  by  all  other  shapes  in  the  picture.  The  fore¬ 
ground — there  is  entirely  too  much  of  it — was  really  unnecessary  and  the 
painter  only  saved  it  by  repeating  in  it  vaguely  the  shape  of  the  triangular 
cut.  In  landscape  the  cut  A  (Diag.  n)  occurs  most  frequently.  Cut  B  is 
more  suitable  for  figure  work,  but  it  also  happens  in  landscapes.  The  upper 
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triangular  would  be  the  sky,  the  cut  itself  might  furnish  the  landscape,  trees,  a 
hill  or  a  flower  field,  and  the  small  triangle  in  the  lower  corner  might  be 
taken  up  by  a  strip  of  water  or  a  road. 

The  last  form  of  composition  under  consideration  is  the  rectangular  ar¬ 
rangement  (Diag.  12).  It  is  most  suitable  for  the  upright  shape.  Of  course 
it  is  in  landscapes  hardly  ever  strictly  rectangular  but  more  as  the  dotted  line 
indicates.  In  the  “Drinking  Cows,"  by  Troyon  we  have  a  good  specimen, 
nothing  simpler  could  be  imagined.  I  even  doubt  if  the  cow  in  the  background 
and  the  two  willow  stumps  were  necessary.  This  style  lends  itself  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  depiction  of  “edge  of  forest”  scenes,  to  tree  trunks,  with  a  pool 
in  the  foreground.  Charming  pictures  can  be  made  of  beeches  and  other  trees 
with  an  interesting  bark  texture.  Corot  often  used  a  modification  of  this 
arrangement  by  giving  the  vertical  line  the  twist  of  an  S  shape. 


A  SYMPHONY  IN  GOLD. 


(Fig.  10.) 


A.  L.  Groli. 


In  the  oblong  landscape  the  rectangular  composition  is  less  effective. 
Turn  the  diagram  lengthways  and  you  will  see  for  yourself  that  the  shapes  do 
not  produce  an  agreeable  impression.  But  it  is  often  used  as  a  minor  incident, 
as  for  instance  in  Fig.  12,  but  even  there  it  is  nothing  particularly  beautiful. 
Its  lines  are  too  harsh.  I11  the  upright  they  give  strength  to  the  picture,  in  the 
oblong  they  generally  form  a  disaccord. 

The  five  geometrical  forms  I  had  occasion  to  exploit  in  this  chapter  and  I 
hope  sufficiently  minutely  and  exactly  to  be  of  value,  represent  about  all  that  are 
necessary  to  know.  Many  students  of  composition  may  differ  with  me  on  that 
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point.  But  it  has  always  been  my 
policy  to  eliminate  whatever  I  deem 
unessential.  Discussions  that  are  too 
involved,  too  crowded  with  burden¬ 
some  technicalities  are  never  read. 

They  merely  confuse.  My  object  is 
first  of  all  to  gain  the  sympathy  of 
my  readers,  so  that  they  may  follow 
my  arguments,  which  they  would  fail 
to  do  without  it.  Theories  are  only 
of  service  if  they  awaken  reflection, 
and  produce  practical  results.  And 
for  that  reason  I  have  chosen  these 
geometric  forms  which  may  be  term¬ 
ed  classic,  which  appear  and  reappear 
wherever  landscapes  are  painted, 
drawn,  or  photographed.  Each  of 
them  has  its  own  individuality.  We 
have  learnt  that. 

The  principal  qualities  of  ellipse 
composition  are  grace  and  harmony,  those  of  diagonal  and  horizontal  composi¬ 
tion  strength  and  breadth,  while  the  triangular  cast  lends  variety  to  a  picture 
and  the  rectangular  composition  a  certain  simplicity  and  elegance.  They  all 
possess  a  strange  vitality  and  can  not  help  conveying  sufficient  inspiration  for 
new  treatment  and  new  combinations.  Many  more  intricate  methods  will 
follow,  but  none  of  more  importance  than  the  fundamental  forms.  They 
are  the  starting  point  and  form  the  basis  for  all  further  discussions  on  the 
silhouette,  the  point  of  interest,  Parallelism,  Line,  Tone,  and  Chiaroscural 
Composition. 

We  all  have  seen  pictures  that  are  technically  good,  that  are  printed  from 
an  excellent  negative  with  all  details  faithfully  produced  and  conscientiously 
worked  out,  and  notwithstanding  may  be  found  painfully  uninteresting. 
W'hy?  The  advanced  photographer  says  because  the  composition  is  unin¬ 
teresting  or  badly  constructed. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  by  far  oftener  the  subject  has  been  so  uninteresting 
that  nothing  could  be  done  with  it,  or  what  is  more  plausible  that  the  photog¬ 
rapher  did  not  get  interested  in  the  subject  sufficiently  to  bring  his  best  facul¬ 
ties  into  play.  A  good  landscape  photograph  must  be  a  faithful  record,  and  I 
even  go  farther  than  that  by  saying  a  good  landscape  photograph  cannot  be 
good  without  being  a  faithful  record. 

The  faculty  of  observation  I  consider  as  important  as  the  knowledge 
of  composition.  And  that  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  composition.  It 
depends  on  your  knowledge  of  nature,  your  love  for  out-of-doors,  and  your 
ability  to  read  a  mood  of  your  own  temperament  into  a  scene.  Work  out  your 
own  thoughts  and  schemes. 


DRINKTNG  COWS.  (Fig  16.)  C.  Troy  on. 
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SOME  NEW  YORK  STUDIO  REMINISCENCES. 

BY  R.  W.  SHUFELDT,  M.D. 

T  ALL  seems  now  very  much  like  a  long  dream,  my 
seven  and  more  years’  experience  in  New  York  City 
whither  I  had  gone  from  Washington  to  complete, 
together  with  three  or  four  other  books,  one  on  the 
comparative  study  of  the  human  figure.  It  required 
a  big  city, — a  city  with  its  millions  of  inhabitants 
— to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  material  to 
achieve  the  work  I  had  in  mind,  and,  after  a  fair 
trial,  Washington  at  that  time  was  quite  incapable 
of  furnishing  it  in  the  necessary  quantity.  Then  in 
those  days,  with  the  twentieth  century  not  quite  two 
years  gone,  our  National  Capital  ranked  no  higher 
in  reality  than  a  provincial  town  where  half  of  all 
its  good  people  knew  the  other  half,  and,  temerari¬ 
ous  indeed  would  have  been  that  student  of  the 
human  figure  who  essayed  to  produce  a  book  upon  such  a  subject  in  such  a 
place,  basing  his  observations  upon  the  actual  material.  Even  now,  at  this 
late  day,  it  causes  a  shudder  to  creep  over  me  when  I  think  of  what  my  ex¬ 
periences  were, — the  outcome  of  my  initial  attempts  in  that  direction.  No 
such  a  work  as  I  contemplated  had  then,  or  even  since,  ever  been  published 
in  America,  and,  comparatively  speaking,  only  a  few  of  them  abroad.  Not  only 
was  the  field  a  virgin  one,  but  the  soil  of  the  field  had  long  been  crystallized 
into  a  flinty  toughness,  due  not  only  to  the  lack  of  proper  cultivation,  but  to 
the  influences  of  many  Anglo-Saxon  generations,  noted  for  their  sexphobia 
and  the  inherent  dread  in  which  they  held  anything  and  everything  that  in 
any  manner  referred  to  a  consideration  of  their  own  physical  shapes.  And 
to  carry  it  to  the  extent  that  it  was  my  intention  to  do, — well  sooner  or  -later 
would  have  resulted  in  a  life-long  incarceration  of  the  hapless  author,  or 
perhaps  even  a  public  lynching.  With  all  the  dignity  I  could  muster  to  meet 
the  approaching  storm,  I  struck  my  tent  and  camp  and  promptly  hid  myself 
in  America’s  biggest  city  where,  unknown  among  its  millions,  I  could  work 
quietly  away  until  the  result  was  an  accomplished  fact  and  presented  a  re¬ 
spectable  front  in  book-form  to  meet  such  attacks  as  might  be  directed  against 
it  from  other  quarters. 

It  is  asked,  what  aims  and  objects  had  your  author  in  view?  This  is  a 
fair  question  but  not  one  that  can  be  so  briefly  answered.  Mentally  the  volume 
had  already  been  christened,  and  it  is  now  fighting  its  way  in  the  world  under 
the  name  first  bestowed  upon  it, — “Studies  of  the  Human  Form,”  and  while 
the  work,  as  has  been  said,  is  unique,  the  preliminary  task  entailed  of  search¬ 
ing  the  literature  of  what  had  already  appeared  on  the  subject  from  the  pens  of 
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other  writers  in  all  departments  was  indeed  a  formidable  undertaking.  Es¬ 
pecially  was  this  the  ease  as  it  took  into  consideration  the  topographical 
anatomy  of  the  world’s  peoples  at  all  stages  of  growth  and  both  in  health  and 
disease,  together  with  the  effects  of  the  various  environments  in  which  they 
developed  or  degenerated.  Let  one  ponder  but  for  an  instant  and  the  mind 
will  appreciate  the  scope  of  such  a  theme.  No  single  volume  could  pretend 
to  contain,  even  with  the  briefest  possible  treatment,  so  much  as  a  small  part 
of  what  might  be  said  of  researches  of  so  vast  a  nature.  Still  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  master  of  just  such  information,  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  cope  with  ever  so  limited  a  department  in  the  field,  in  order  to  in¬ 
telligently  present  that  part  to  which  the  author  intended  to  restrict  himself 
to  in  his  book.  Being  a  naturalist  by  nature,  an  artist  in  temperament ;  a 
physician  by  training;  an  anthropologist  and  ethnologist  through  observation 
and  study ;  a  photographer  for  years ;  and  a  student  and  scientist  through 
no  fault  of  his  own, — what  the  resulting  volume  eventually  proved  to  be  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  In  forty-two  chapters  with  nearly  500 
figures  much  of  all  this  experience  was  incorporated,  and  the  object  of  the 
author  attained.  It  required  over  five  years’  labor;  the  making  from  life  of 
over  1,000  large-sized  negatives ;  the  sale  of  books  and  other  personal  valuables 
to  meet  the  expense ;  the  handling  in  a  small  studio  of  nearly  300  models 
drawn  from  all  manner  of  sources  of  many  nationalities ;  and  the  constant 
exhibition  of  tact  and  finesse  to  carry  the  whole  successfully  to  a  finish  in  a 
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THE  GORGEOUS  EYES  OF  AMELIA  ROSE.  Photo  from  life  by  Dr.  R.  IV.  Shufeldt. 


country  that  more  than  looked  askant  at  any  undertaking  at  all  savoring  of 
such  investigations.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  when  the  fact  came  to 
be  known  that  the  author  being  a  naturalist  and  a  physician  he  made  no  dis¬ 
tinction,  either  in  his  text  or  his  illustrations,  among  the  various  anatomical 
regions  of  the  subject  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  Mutilations  to  him  of 
any  nature  appeared  to  be  an  unnecessary  masking  of  the  truth,  which  was 
unnatural,  unscientific,  very  harmful,  and,  indeed,  wicked.  The  path  was 
surely  one  filled  with  personal  danger,  and  notwithstanding  this  New  York 
City  was  the  place  chosen  to  pursue  it. 

It  was  in  that  great  seething  metropolis  wherein  my  studio  was  selected. 
On  the  fifth  floor  of  a  very  quiet  apartment  house  on  a  very  noisy  street,  the 
first  being  without  an  elevator  and  the  latter  one  of  its  kind  among'  thousands 
of  others.  Here  in  this  “den”  packed  to  overflowing  with  books,  bric-a-brac, 
and  the  required  paraphernalia  of  my  calling  and  a  heterogeneous  collection 
of  furniture,  a  few  loyal  and  distinguished  friends  sporadically  visited  and 
urged  me  on  with  my  work.  Here  I  welcomed  my  scores  of  models,  sipped  the 
Tokay  of  California,  burned  up  the  Havana  cigarettes,  and  consumed  the  coal- 
tinted  cheroots  sent  up  from  Porto  Rico.  Occasionally  the  visit  of  a  stray 
detective,— sometimes  a  man,  sometimes  the  other  kind, — varied  the  eternal 
pursuance  of  my  exacting  task  with  an  interesting  interview.  Considerable 
midnight  gas  was  burned,  and  often  the  belated  model  was  treated  to  the  thrill 
of  a  flashlight.  Later  on  there  came  he  of  the  heavy  frame  “of  the  force”  in 
mufti,  having  in  charge  a  curious  case  to  illustrate  my  chapter  on  criminology 
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— these  frequently  gave  me  more  trouble  than  the  detectives,  and  required  a 
far  greater  skill  to  handle.  An  old  wit  of  a  surgeon  once  remarked  to  me  in 
this  studio,  “My  life,  doctor,  were  the  scenes,  and  the  scenes,  that  have  been 
enacted  in  this  sanctum  of  yours  truthfully  told  and  published,  the  book  you 
are  making  would  net  be  in  it,  in  the  matter  of  sales,  compared  with  such  a 
production  as  it  would  be!”  Perhaps  not,  I  remember  having  rather  dryly 
retorted. 

Well  that  book  never  will  be  written,  much  less  printed,  any  more  than  I 
will  not  part  with  the  invaluable  experience,  the  far-reaching  knowledge  I 
gained  of  the  most  curious  sides  of  human  nature  that  those  long  years  brought 
me,  filled  as  they  were  with  many  happy  days,  with  now  and  then  one  of  the 
other  and  bitter  kind,  the  keen  disappointing  variety,  loaded  as  such  were  with 
a  perverse  concatenation  of  incidents  sufficient  to  cause  most  men  to  rush  out 
with  the  view  of  renting  a  dock  that  he  might  jump  off  the  end  of  it.  I  was 
not  only  a  student  of  the  figure  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  that  long,  long 
experience,  but  in  time  gradually  came  to  be  friend,  father  confessor,  physician, 
banker,  legal  advisor,  mediator,  and  it  seemed  to  me  all  the  rest  with  those 
faithful  helpers  of  mine.  But  all  this  would  make  a  very  long  story,  and  as  I 
say,  a  story  that  runs  no  danger  of  ever  being  told,  though  if  I  ever  take  to 
writing  truths  that  are  stranger  than  fiction  as  fiction,  it  occurs  to  me  that  I 
may  have  some  pretty  good  material  to  fall  back  upon,  and,  should  my  pen 
ever  enter  upon  such  an  escapade,  my  readers  may  be  well  assured  that  the 
writer  of  this  article  has  met  with  more  than  one  art  model  in  his  experience 
who,  in  the  matter  of  daily  conduct  and  life,  might  with  great  advantage  serve 
as  a  pattern  to  follow  by  many  a  dame  in  high  social  position  who  sneers  at 
the  very  idea  of  one  of  the  sex  following  any  such  career.  In  my  ex¬ 
perience  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  rare. 

Here  and  there  in  my  book  I  touch  upon  this  point,  and  now  that  the 
volume  is  out  and  in  the  hands  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written,  I  am  more 
than  glad  that  I  have,  for  what  is  set  forth  there  is  honest,  and  judging  from 
what  some  of  my  friends  have  said  in  reference  to  it  since,  leads  me  to  believe 
that  it  will  carry  with  it  more  lasting  benefits  than  will  some  of  the  scientific 
information  it  is  the  aim  of  the  work  to  impart.  In  my  opinion  it  is  of  far 
greater  advantage  in  this  world  to  be  able  to  make  people  better  and  happier 
than  it  is  to  strive  to  hold  conversation  with  the  beings  who  are  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  planet  Mars. 
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ENLARGEMENTS  ON  VLLOX. 

BY  E.  H.  WILLIAMSON,  JR. 


T  THIS  time  of  year,  the  Photo  Magazines  devote  consider¬ 
able  space  to  the  subject  of  making  enlargements  from 
favorite  negatives  culled  from  the  vacation  crop.  In  most 
cases  the  medium  to  be  used  is  bromide  paper  and 
the  schemes  suggested  for  both  daylight  and  arti¬ 
ficial  light  work  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
articles  themselves.  Now  the  appearance  of  a 
finished  bromide  print  is  frequently  disappointing 
to  its  maker. 

The  picture,  while  in  the  wash  water,  looks 
most  satisfactory,  bright  and  clear,  with  rich 
shadows  and  high  lights.  The  dried  print,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  flat  and  sunken,  the  shadows 
appearing  more  or  less  muddy.  This  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  amateur  efforts  and  is  a  painful  contrast  with  .the  small 
direct  print  on  gaslight  paper.  A  Velox  enlargement  on  the  other  hand  is 
practically  as  clear  and  bright  as  the  original  and  has  the  advantage  that  no 
darkroom  is  needed  for  its  manipulation.  The  enlarging  should  be  done  by 
daylight  as,  unless  the  worker  has  access  to  a  lantern  provided  with  a  much 
more  powerful  light  than  an  incandescent  gas  mantle,  the  time  required  is  too 
long  for  practical  purposes.  A  simple  arrangement  shown  in  the  illustration 
can  be  made,  however,  at  small  cost  by  which  daylight  work  can  be  done  in 
an  ordinary  room  with  one  or  more  windows  giving  an  unobstructed  north 
light.  A  few  materials  are  needed,  namely  a  large  printing  frame,  say  8  x  io, 
a  piece  of  dark  colored  Canton  flannel  or  other  opaque  material  of  good  grade 
about  four  feet  square,  a  board  one  foot  wide,  five  feet  long  and  seven-eighths 
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thick.  A  small  kitchen  table  will  answer  admirably,  if  obtainable.  Besides 
these,  a  couple  of  8xio  discarded  photo  mounts,  some  push  pins,  and  two 
pieces  of  8  x  io  clear  glass,  complete  the  list. 

Take  the  opaque  material,  and  tack  one  edge  all  around  the  sides  of  the 
printing  frame,  then  nail  a  cigar  box  lid  crossways  to  one  of  the  longer  sides, 
which  will  make  a  base  to  hold  the  frame  in  an  upright  position.  The  board 
or  table  is  now  set  end  on,  at  the  window,  the  frame  is  placed  at  the  inner  end 
facing  the  light,  and  the  camera  brought  out.  The  latter  is  opened,  lens  run 
out,  reversible  back  removed,  and  camera  set  up  at  the  end  of  board  near 
window,  with  the  lens  pointing  at  the  center  of  the  printing  frame.  Some 
pieces  of  board  or  books  will  have  to  be  set  under  the  camera  to  raise  it  to  the 
proper  height,  and  when  correct  it  should  be  secured  with  a  strap  around  both 
camera  and  board,  or  table.  To  protect  the  paper  from  the  light  when  in 
place  in  the  frame,  a  cardboard  lid  is  fitted  to  the  face  of  the  printing  frame 
by  attaching  one  of  the  8  x  io  mounts  to  the  lower  side,  next  to  the  base, 
with  a  hinge  made  from  a  long  strip  of  old  kid  glove  leather  glued  to  both  card 
and  frame.  To  manipulate  this  when  the  frame  is  in  place,  two  pieces  of 
thread  are  fastened  about  half  way  up  the  edges  of  the  card  and  run  back 
through  holes  drilled  in  the  slides  of  the  frame.  The  loose  end  of  the  opaque 
material  which  is  to  form  a  light-tight  connection  between  the  frame  and 
camera,  is  now  wrapped  around  the  latter,  and  secured  temporarily  with  pins. 
We  now  need  a  focusing  screen  which  is  made  by  facing  one  of  the  pieces  of 
glass  with  thin  paraffined  paper,  glued  at  the  edges  and  stretched  tightly.  This 
is  set  in  the  frame,  paper  face  inward,  and  held  by  two  push  pins. 

The  negative  is  supported  at  the  open  back  of  the  camera,  as  follows : 
One  of  the  mounts  is  cut  a  little  larger  all  around  than  the  camera  box,  and 
in  the  center,  an  opening  is  cut  of  a  size  to  hold  the  negative.  On  both  sides  of 
the  mount,  at  the  bottom  of  this  cut  are  glued  strips  of  thin  card  to  form  a 
trough  in  which  the  plate  rests.  A  similar  strip  at  one  side  of  the  top,  and  a 
push  pin  set  so  as  to  overlap  the  edge  of  the  glass,  will  hold  the  negative 
firmly  in  place. 

The  plate  is  set  in  the  holder  upside  down,  and  film  side  in,  and  the  holder 
is  placed  over  the  open  end  of  the  camera  and  held  by  two  pins.  We  are 
now  prepared  to  focus  our  enlargement  which  is  done  by  moving  the  camera 
lens  back  or  forth,  together  with  the  frame,  keeping  the  latter  square  with  the 
camera. 

It  will  immediately  be  found  that  the  more  the  lens  is  moved  back  into  the 
camera,  the  farther  must  the  frame  be  moved  away  from  the  latter,  and  the 
greater  the  enlargement  of  the  image.  To  reduce  it,  move  frame  and  lens 
toward  each  other. 

When  the  image  is  satisfactory  in  both  size  and  sharpness,  mark  with  a 
pencil  on  the  board  or  table,  the  exact  position  occupied  by  the  base  of  the 
frame,  remove  the  latter,  take  out  the  focusing  screen  and  carry  the  frame 
into  a  room  with  the  shades  drawn,  to  load  in  the  paper.  The  paper,  which 
should  be  of  the  rapid  variety,  for  normal  negatives,  is  set  in  the  frame  as 
usual,  the  clear  glass  plate  being  put  in  first  in  place  of  the  usual  nega- 
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tive,  to  ho'ld  the  paper  flat.  I  recommend  the  “Velvet  surface,”  but  this  is 
a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

The  card  lid  is  now  drawn  up  against  the  frame,  to  protect  the  paper 
from  the  light,  and  the  frame  is  carried  back  to  the  table  and  placed  exactly 
in  its  former  position,  going  by  the  pencil  marks.  It  is  then  secured  firmly 
by  pushing  pins  through  the  base  into  the  support,  and  the  cloth  is  again  se¬ 
cured  around  the  camera,  drawing  it  tight  so  as  to  shut  out  all  extraneous 
light. 

A  slight  shake  will  cause  the  cardboard  lid  to  fall  forward,  leaving  the 
paper  clear.  The  stop  is  now  set  to  f  16,  the  whole  apparatus  leaned  against 
the  window  sill  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  so  as  to  face  the  sky,  and 
obtain  even  illumination,  and  the  lens  shutter  opened.  The  exposure  for  an 
average  negative  with  the  light  from  a  clear  sky  in  the  midwinter  months  will 
be  about  one  and  one-half  minutes  at  fi6.  For  poor  light,  or  dense  negatives 
increase  the  time,  for  thin  weak  plates  decrease  time  or  use  “regular  speed 
paper.  When  exposure  is  complete  close  the  frame  by  pulling  up  the  lid  by 
the  strings,  remove  frame  and  cloth  to  the  shaded  room  and  develop  paper  as 
usual.  The  Kodak  people  put  out  a  device  for  daylight  enlarging  which  is 
simple  and  compact  but  the  position  of  lens,  negative,  and  paper  is  fixed  and, 
it  is  often  desirable  to  enlarge  a  portion  of  a  negative  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
paper,  and  to  do  this  one  must  be  able  to  adjust  the  relative  position  of  lens, 
etc.  One  can  of  course  make  a  more  elaborate  device  by  attaching  a  home¬ 
made  bellows  to  the  frame  or  to  a  box  in  which  the  frame  is  set,  have  the 
frame  or  box  slide  in  guides,  and  make  a  permanent  job,  but  for  an  oc¬ 
casional  enlargement  the  first  device  will  be  found  both  easily  fixed  and 
satisfactory. 

These  Velox  enlargements  can  be  made  more  tasteful  by  toning  them 
sepia  in  the  redeveloping  solution  sold  for  the  purpose.  To  get  a  pure  sepia 
let  the  print  fade  almost  out  of  sight  with  only  faint  shadows  left,  when  in  the 
first  solution,  rinse  well,  and  then  immerse  in  the  sulphide. 
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R.  RUDOLPH  DUHRKOOP  certainly  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  everyone  interested  in  photography,  for 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  preparing  to  welcome 
visiting  photographers  to  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  Photography,  which  will  be  held  at  Dresden, 
Germany,  during  the  present  summer.  He  has  ar¬ 
ranged  to  give  the  American  Delegation  a  grand 
reception  at  the  American  Embassy  in  Berlin,  and 
he  has  the  promise  of  the  Mayor  of  Berlin  to  extend 
a  similar  courtesy  to  visiting  American  photograph¬ 
ers.  He  has  also  arranged  with  the  Mayor  of 
Dresden  to  hold  a  general  reception  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Delegation,  which  will  include  public  dinners  and  other  festivities.  Mr. 
Duhrkoop  has  personally  guaranteed  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  several  thousand  Marks,  and  is  doing  all  he  can  to  show  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  many  courtesies  which  were  extended  to  him  when  he  was  in 
America  several  years  ago. 

$$$$$$ 


THE  entries  for  the  special  Advertising  Contest  were  a  disappointment, 
not  a  sufficient  number  being  received  to  warrant  our  submitting  the 
prints  to  the  judges.  The  judges  in  our  monthly  competitions  are 'ex¬ 
tremely  busy  now,  and  as  it  often  requires  considerable  time  we  cannot  call 
upon  them  unless  we  have  enough  entries  to  make  it  worth  while.  Our  gen¬ 
eral  competitions  bring  out  a  great  many  entries,  but  the  special  ones  fall  short. 
In  inaugurating  the  special  competitions  for  this  year,  we  did  so  against  our 
best  judgment,  but  as  we  had  received  a  number  of  requests  from  our  readers 
for  same,  we  decided  to  try  the  experiment.  We  will  carry  out  the  list  of 
competitions  as  scheduled  for  the  year,  but  unless  the  special  ones  bring  out  a 
larger  number  of  entries  they  will  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  other  work,  the  criticism  of  prints  other  than  the 
prize  winners  has  had  to  be  discontinued  for  the  past  few  issues,  but  will  be 
resumed  at  an  early  date,  with,  in  all  probability,  a  special  department  for 
the  purpose. 
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ROLAND  ROOD,  the  well  known  writer  on  art  topics  has  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  article  on  Genre  Photography  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Burr 
McIntosh  Monthly.  While  we  do  not  agree  with  him  on  all  points,  his 
ideas  and  suggestions  are  of  distinct  educational  value.  He  goes  on  to  say: 

“The  production  of  a  successful  genre  piece  by  means  of  the  camera  has 
always  been  considered  the  supreme  test  of  photographic  ability.  Either  such 
pictures  are  badly  composed,  or  if  the  composition  is  passable,  the  figures  are 
not  playing  their  parts,  or  some  of  the  accessories  do  not  harmonize,  or,  when 
everything  else  is  right,  the  figures  merely  look  like  models  who  are  desperately 
trying  to  look  the  part  they  are  acting — only  once  in  a  long  while  do  we  see  a 
photograph  of  a  figure  group  which  fulfils  all  the  requirements  of  a  picture. 

“The  greatest  difficulty  lies  in  the  acting  and  personality  of  the  models. 
Every  human  being  has  his  character  so  strongly  grained  upon  him  that  he  ap¬ 
pears  extremely  awkward  when  doing  anything  out  of  his  ordinary  routine. 
Not  only  is  it  difficult  to  act  a  part,  but  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  consciously 
act  like  oneself.  Attract  a  man's  attention  to  some  peculiarity  of  his  gestures 
and  then  ask  him  to  repeat  them  and  he  will  fail.  Nor  will  much  training  en¬ 
tirely  eliminate  the  personality  of  the  actor  as  is  shown  by  photographs  of 
professionals  playing  their  parts :  What  the  camera  gives  is  Mr.  X  bewigged 
and  dressed  in  unnatural  garments  trying  to  look  like  an  enraged  king,  or 
dying  villain ;  or  Miss  Y  pretending  that  she  is  a  consumptive  saint. 

“The  trouble  is  that  although  the  camera  has  but  one  eye  that  eye  is  as 
relentlessly  watchful  as  the  hundred  of  the  mythological  Argus — nothing  es¬ 
capes  it,  and  the  smallest  incongruity  is  recorded.  But  what  is  even  worse 
is  that  the  lens  has  no  sympathy ;  it  never  forgives  nor  throws  itself  into  an 
appreciative  mood.  I  remember  one  night  entering  a  theatre  after  the  play 
had  begun,  and  being  struck  by  the  automaton-like  movements  of  a  man  and 
woman  on  the  stage.  Every  gesture,  every  expression,  every  intonation  of  the 
voices  was  artificially  made  up.  They  were  nothing  but  plain  people  pre¬ 
tending  they  were  not.  Suddenly  something  touched  my  appreciative  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  the  plain  man  and  woman  existed  no  more.  I  was  carried  to 
Venice  and  listening  to  and  looking  at  Desdemona  and  Othello.  Every  one 
has  had  the  same  experience,  and  even  the  acting,  of  an  Ellen  Terry  and  an 
Irving  is  not  sufficient  to  illusion  until  the  blood  becomes  a  little  warmed. 
But  the  camera  lens  has  no  blood ;  it  warms  up  to  nothing,  but  always  in  icily 
critical  terms  analyzes  and  records — it  is  par  excellence  the  satirist  of  art  tools. 

“In  genre  work  the  painter,  even  though  ten  thousand  times  slower,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  the  advantage,  for  he  never  paints — if  he  knows  his  business — 
what  he  sees,  but  uses  the  model  as  a  skeleton  over  which  to  cloak  his  pre¬ 
conceived  idea;  he  alters  until  the  model  is  eliminated  and  replaced  by  his 
preconception. 

“There  is,  however,  a  method  of  obtaining  good  genre  pictures  by  means 
of  the  camera,  only  the  engine  must  be  reversed ;  the  photographer  must  go  to 
his  motif  instead  of  having  it  come  to  him.  What  I  mean  is  this :  A  group 
of  people  who  are  working  or  playing  together,  or  even  only  talking  to  each 
other,  will  often,  if  unconscious  that  they  are  watched,  arrange  themselves 
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in  what  may  be  termed  natural  pictures.  And  when  such  a  picture  does  occur 
each  member  of  it  will  be  doing  his  part  as  no  actor  ever  did  or  will.  But 
unfortunately,  if  you  approach  such  a  group  with  a  camera  the  members  of  it 
will  instantly  become  self  conscious,  and  the  game  is  up.  The  difficulty, 
however,  is  not  unsurmountable.  Tell  them  to  play  their  parts  as  best  they 
may,  and  pretend  to  photograph  them;  juggle  around  the  plate  holders  and 
do  a  lot  of  focusing  and  squeezing  of  the  bulb,  but  make  no  exposures.  After 
a  while  claim  that  the  shutter  is  out  of  order,  and  that  you  must  stop  to  repair. 
The  group  wall  watch  you  for  a  while,  but  will  soon  fiecome  bored  and  again 
inerested  in  themselves.  Then  is  your  chance,  and  if  you  have  acted  your  part 
well  there  will  be  no  need  of  your  models  doing  any  acting.  This,  to  an  ex¬ 
tent,  is  the  method  Fortuny  employed  in  painting  one  of  his  most  important 
pictures.  He  engaged  about  forty  models,  dressed  them  up  and  told  them  to 
amuse  themselves.  At  first  they  were  awkward,  but  after  a  while  began  to 
enjoy  the  prolonged  rest,  and  fell  into  groups,  and  of  these  Fortuny,  sitting  to 
one  side,  made  pencil  notes  as  rapidly  as  he  could,  which  notes  he  afterwards 
used  for  the  big  picture. 

“There  is  another  method,  one  of  obtaining  street  scenes,  and  that  is  to  go 
to  the  spot  and  wrait  until  the  right  moment  occurs.  But  by  waiting  I  mean  real 
waiting — not  half  an  hour  or  half  a  day,  but  half  a  month  if  need  be.  I 
know  one  very  famous  photographer  who  has  been  trying  to  photograph  Fifth 
Avenue  from  a  certain  point  under  a  certain  efifect  of  light  for  the  past  nine¬ 
teen  years,  and  not  yet  succeeded.  Day  after  day,  month  after  month,  and 
year  after  year  has  this  enthusiast  been  haunting  Fifth  Avenue — Put  the  right 
moment  has  never  yet  presented  itself. 

“I  speak  of  this  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  getting  good  genre  results. 
Many  of  the  'best  genre  pictures,  which,  after  they  are  done,  bear  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  'being  snapshots,  have  been  gotten  by  many  weary  days  of  waiting.  Of 
course  a  lucky  snapshot  may  hit  the  mark  as  w'ell  as  infinite  painstaking,  but 
whatever  the  method  employed  there  is  one  factor  which  must  ever  be  present, 
and  that  is  the  lack  of  self-consciousness  of  those  photographed.” 


IF  you  are  planning  to  attend  the  National  Convention  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  at 
Rochester  next  month,  and  we  hope  every  one  of  our  professional  readers 
is,  we  would  suggest  securing  accommodations  at  once.  Rochester  has 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  excellent  hotels,  yet  it  has  been  the  history 
of  every  National  Convention  that  the  hotels  have  been  pretty  severely  taxed 
to  accommodate  all  the  visitors. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Moore,  of  the  Rochester  section  of  the  New  York  State  As¬ 
sociation,  will  be  happy  to  afford  full  information  to  all  inquirers,  and  if  you 
have  not  already  secured  accommodations  or  a  list  of  the  Rochester  hotels  and 
boarding  places  drop  him  a  line  at  once. 
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WE  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  who  contribute  to  our 
Monthly  Competitions,  to  the  conditions  governing  the  same,  and  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  date  prints  are  to  reach  us,  we  quote  from  the  condi¬ 
tions  :  “Prints  must  reach  us  thirty  days  before  the  issue  for  which  they  are 
intended.”  For  example,  prints  for  the  August  issue  should  be  in  our  hands 
on  July  15th.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  months,  we  have  received  several 
excellent  examples  of  work  for  our  Competition,  but  too  late  for  the  issue 
intended. 

Many  of  our  contributors  whose  pictures  were  sent  us  have  probably 
been  disappointed  because  of  their  not  being  reproduced  or  not  having  won 
an  award  or  mention.  It,  is  in  many  cases  due  to  our  not  receiving  in  time 
for  judging  by  comparison  with  the  total  quantity  received. 

Read  the  conditions  and  send  in  your  prints  early. 

$  ^  $ 


IN  these  days  of  simplified  processes,  there  are  a  good  many  amateurs  who 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  various  chemicals  they  em¬ 
ploy.  In  negative  making — development — a  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
actions  is  most  important,  as  with  this  knowledge  it  is  possible  to  produce 
greatly  varying  degrees  of  contrast  or  softness  and  to  secure  a  negative  that 
will  yieM  a  print  of  just  the  right  quality.  It  is  obvious  that  a  developer 
suitable  for  developing  a  landscape  or  portrait  would  work  too  soft  for  a 
negative  reproduction  of  a  drawing  in  black  and  white.  A  little  book,  given 
gratis,  affords  a  remarkably  clear  exposition  of  the  chemical  processes  of  ex¬ 
posure  and  development  from  the  amateur  standpoint.  It  is  called  “Seed 
from  which  good  pictures  grow,”  and  may  be  had  from  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company  upon  request. 

$  *  $  $  $  * 


A  RATHER  unique  snapshot  will  be  found  on  another  page.  We  have 
heard  of  “horse  laughs”  and  “horse  talk”,  but  hardly  believed  that 
cats  had  a  sense  of  humor.  The  picture  by  Air.  J.  L.  Anderson  cer¬ 
tainly  would  lead  one  to  believe  that  they  had.  The  picture  is  evidently  one 
for  which  the  subject  did  not  pose. 


$  ^  $ 


WE  are  very  glad  to  note,  and  to  call  attention  to  the  marked  improve¬ 
ment  in  both  appearance  and  subject  matter  of  the  American  photo¬ 
graphic  publications.  We  have  striven  earnestly  to  improve  The 
Photographic  Times,  and  it  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  note  like  efforts 
on  the  part  of  our  brother  editors.  We  all  are  working  for  the  uplift  of 
photography,  and  our  efforts  have  borne  fruit.  More  power  to  us  all. 
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EACH  year  witnesses  new  and  practical  applications  of  photography. 
Moving  pictures  have  made  us  familiar  with  the  countries,  people,  and 
customs  of  every  part  of  the  globe.  We  are  familiar  with  the  aspect 
of  the  earth  as  viewed  by  the  balloonist  and  aviator,  but  snapshots  taken  by  an 
automatic  micro-apparatus  attached  to  carrier  pigeons  is  something  new. 
It  is  a  German,  Dr.  Neubronner,  who,  according  to  the  Umschau,  has  just 
obtained  a  patent  on  an  invention  which  at  first  was  treated  with  scant  respect 
by  the  German  Patent  Office.  But  on  proofs  being  submitted  of  its  workability 
its  strategic  value  was  immediately  recognized  by  the  German  War  Office, 
where  it  is  believed  that,  especially  by  a  besieging  army,  photographing  pigeons 
could  be  used  with  much  advantage. 


NUMEROUS  inquiries  regarding  the  “Thames”  color  photography,  arti¬ 
cle  on  which,  by  H.  Essenhigh  Corke,  F.R.P.S.,  appeared  in  our  April 
number,  have  reached  us  in  reference  to  the  purchasing  of  these  plates 
in  America.  We  have  been  informed,  that  as  yet,  no  agency  has  been  placed 
in  America,  but  the  plates  can  be  secured  from  the  makers,  The  Thames  Plate 
Co.,  254A  High  Holborn,  Eng.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  supply  houses. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


THE  excellent  “Snapshot,”  entitled  “Sixty  Miles  an  Hour”(?)  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  another  page  is  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Robinson,  a  skilful  amateur, 
of  New  York.  It  shows  his  little  girl  standing  on  the  cowcatcher  of 
a  powerful  locomotive,  in  a  childlike  pose  of  nonchalance,  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  great  speed  mentioned  in  the  title,  hence  the  question  mark !  The 
escaping  steam  suggests  the  dust  of  motion,  and  is  a  clever  idea  of  the  photog¬ 
rapher. 

$$$$$$ 


WITH  this  number  of  The  Photographic  Times,  it  will  be  noticed 
that  we  are  using  a  much  heavier  and  better  quality  of  paper.  It  lias  a 
very  fine  finish,  which  will  make  both  the  illustrations  and  the  text  appear  to 
much  better  advantage,  as  our  readers  can  readily  see  for  themselves. 


$$$$$$ 

WE  were  unable  to  submit  the  data  regarding  the  Second  Honorable 
Mention  picture  (Miss  Arrogance,  <by  C.  F.  Clark),  in  our  May 
Competition.  We  do  so  now.  H.  B.  H.  Portrait  Lens,  seventeen  inch  Standard, 
Imperial  Portrait  plate,  Ortol  Developer,  fS,  diffused  window  light,  six  seconds 
exposure,  platinum  print. 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


URANIUM  INTENSIFIER  FOR  WEAK  NEGATIVES. 

This  method  of  intensifying  is  very  good 
for  thin  negatives  or  for  line  work  where 
great  contrasts  are  required.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  plates  be  well  fixed  and  washed  or 
otherwise  failure  will  result.  Two  stock 
solutions  should  be  prepared ;  one  con¬ 
taining  io.o  gms.  (150  grains)  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  dissolved  in  1  litre  (33  ozs.)  of 
water,  and  another  containing  10.0  gms.  U50 
grains)  of  uranium  nitrate  in  1  liter  (33 
ozs.)  of  water.  For  use  take  50  c.c.  (1^3 
ozs.)  of  each  solution  and  add  10  c.c. 
oz.)  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  plate  be¬ 
comes  reddish  brown  in  this  mixture.  The 
gelatine  usually  acquires  a  yellow  stain  from 
this  treatment,  this  can  be  removed  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  plate  after  a  sufficient  intensification 
and  without  rinsing  in  a  solution  of  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  latter  several  times.  The  plate  is  now 
washed  in  a  tray  under  a  gentle  stream  of 
water  for  about  ten  minutes.  Violent  or 
prolonged  washing  should  be  avoided  as 
otherwise  a  reduction  in  density  will  take 
place,  in  fact  if  over-intensified  this  method 
may  b  eused  to  reduce  the  plate  to  the 
proper  density.  If  one  wishes  to  remove  the 
intensification  this  may  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  dilute  ammonium  hydroxide. 
Plates  so  treated  can  not  be  intensified  by 
this  method  again. — Deutsche  Photogra- 
phen  Zeitung,  Vol.  32,  No.  25,  June,  1908. 

*  *  * 

A  LENS  OF  URANIUM  GLASS. 

BY  LT.  COL.  HOUDAILLE. 

The  use  of  color  screens  is  extending  all 
the  time,  not  only  for  three  color  work,  but 
also  for  common  use  in  portraits,  landscapes 
and  paintings.  It  suggested  itself  to  the 
author  that  the  screen  might  be  built  in  the 


lens.  Atout  Taillefer  had  similar  ideas  in 
1892.  Mr.  Parra  gave  the  author  a  sample 
of  uranium  glass  made  by  Mr.  Montois  in 
some  experimental  melts.  The  co-efficient 
of  absorption  was  determined  for  a  piece 
of  glass  10  m.m.  (2/5  inch)  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results.  To  the  eye  there  was  a  loss 
of  about  10%  of  the  visible  light.  To  the 
plate  the  loss  was  50%  for  actinic  rays.  The 
conclusions  were  that  a  convex  lens  would 
allow  the  same  focusing  as  the  usual  lens 
and  that  instantaneous  exposures  were  still 
possible.  On  the  strength  of  these  results 
the  author  calculated  a  lens  and  Mr.  Gilmer 
carried  them  out.  On  testing  the  lens  an 
unexpected  result  was  obtained  not  thought 
of  while  making  the  calculations.  The  lens 
gave  a  uniform  illumination  over  the  whole 
plate  due  to  the  uranium  glass  lens  acting 
as  a  compensator  as  it  was  thinner  at  the 
edges  than  in  the  center.  Some  comparative 
tests  made  with  the  uranium  glass  lens  and 
one  of  the  same  type  and  focus,  but  of  col¬ 
orless  glass,  gave  results  in  favor  of  the 
former  lens  with  the  same  exposure.  As 
might  be  expected  the  negatives  show  a 
better  rendering  of  yellow  and  a  suppression 
of  blue.  On  photographing  a  color  chart  the 
advantages  of  the  uranium  glass  became 
very  plain.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  glass 
makers  will  endeavor  to  make  colored  glass¬ 
es  possessing  various  indices  of  refraction 
and  dispersion  for  the  use  of  opticians.  The 
uranium  glass  at  the  disposal  of  the  author 
permitted  only  a  limited  number  of  combina¬ 
tions  and  it  could  not  be  used  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  anastigmats.  (The  optical  firm 
of  G.  Rodenstock,  of  Munich,  Germany,  has 
for  several  years  manufactured  a  cheap 
combination  set  of  four  lenses,  two  of 
which  consist  of  yellow  crown  glass.  It  is 
known  as  the  Orthochromatic  Bistigmat  set. 
— Photograpliisches  Wochenblatt,  Vol .  33. 
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Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  asked  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their  Discoveries 
which  will  be  paid  for  at  ihe  rate  of  one  dollar  each,  whether  short  or  long,  on  publication.— The  Editors.] 


Photographic  Wrinkles. — Improv  i  s  e  d 
printing  accessories :  Photographic  print¬ 
ing  frames  are  not  a  necessity  for  print¬ 
ing.  Just  cut  old  negatives  into  two  un¬ 
equal  halves  and  clip  these  with  paper  pads 
against  the  photo  paper  and  negative.  The 
pressure  given  is  all  that  is  needed  for  plates 
up  to  5x7.  The  sketch  Fig.  1  shows  this. 
For  persons  who  do  not  care  to  carry  bulky 
and  heavy  parcels  of  photographic  tools 


with  them  whilst  traveling,  nothing  is  more 
convenient.  Spoilt  negatives  developed  in 
hotels  soon  provide  the  necessary  “backs” 
and  a  glass  cutter  does  the  rest.  If  spoilt 
negatives  are  not  available,  good  ones,  whole, 
can  be  utilized  with  care.  You  send  out  to 
the  nearest  stationer’s  for  the  clips.  All  this 
litter  can  be  left  behind  at  each  hotel,  or 
the  clips  alone  can  be  saved  if  room  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  baggage. 

Nor  are  frames  nece:sary  for  larger  printsi' 
Take  a  15/22  inch  size.  Find  a  flat  board, 
a  drawing  board  or  old  table,  cut  a  piece 
of  felting,  blanket,  rug,  cloth,  to  the  size, 
lay  on  board,  cover  with  many  sheets  of 
newspaper,  and  then  clip  down  the  edges  of 
the  negative  to  the  board  by  means  of  two 
strips  of  wood,  over  22  inches  long,  screwed 
down  gently  and  with  sensitive  touch  to  the 
board.  Sometimes  the  newspapers  will  re¬ 


quire  to  be  a  few  sheets  thicker  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  to  distribute  the  pressure  there.  A 
“guide”  negative  or  strip  of  paper,  as  in 
carbon  and  engineers’  processes,  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  the  back  does  not  open.  In  dry 
weather  when  paper  is  not  liable  to  dilation 
and  contraction,  it  is  practicable  to  attach 
“print-out”  paper  to  the  negative,  along 
most  of  its  length,  by  means  of  gummed 


paper,  in  order  to  raise  it  from  the  solid 
backboard  and  so  examine  the  progress 
of  printing. 

Such  arrangements  as  described  are  good 
for  all  intermediate-sized  negatives  if  a 
strong  “cover”  glass  is  used,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  apply  the  pressure  of  the  clips 
or  the  screwed  clamps  gently  to  avoid 
breakage  of  the  cover-glass,  or  of  the  glass 
backings  where  these  latter  are  to  be  used 
for  print-out  paper.  To  avoid  this  leverage, 
of  wide  glasses  overhanging  smaller  nega¬ 
tives,  it  is  well  to  insert  strips  of  paper 
between  the  glasses  where  the  direct  pres¬ 
sure  occurs,  these  strips  being  nearly  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  sandwiched  negative. 
Prolonged  use  of  these  devices  during  long 
and  constant  traveling  and  life  in  hotels 


abroad,  renders  them  (make  shifts  though 
they  are)  quite  as  handy  as  cumbrous  print¬ 
ing  frames.  To  give  an  instance  of  their 
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utility.  Arriving  one  Sunday  afternoon  in 
Berlin,  Germany,  without  photographic 
requisites  other  than  some  printing  paper, 
and  the  necessity  presenting  itself  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  negative  from  a  large  photographic 
print  that  had  to  leave  there  by  the  same 
evening’s  mail.  A  large  picture  frame, 
adorning  the  hotel  room,  is  taken  down, 
the  dust-proof  backing  is  cut  out,  picture 
removed,  the  convex  side  of  the  glass  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  photo  to  be  copied,  there  are 
generally  convex  and  concave  sides  to 
ordinary  sheet-glass,  which  defect  is  of 
special  utility  for  such  work  and  the  back¬ 
ing  laid  in  the  frame  again  on  a  pad  of 
newspapers.  With  the  tacks  driven  in 
place  and  some  pressure  on  middle  of  the 
backing  with  the  hands,  exposure  is  made 
to  artificial  light,  the  result  being  a  nega¬ 
tive  as  sharp  as  the  grain  in  the  original 
paper  positive  allows. 

With  large  cover  glasses  and  proper  masks 
or  vignetting  paper  a  large-head  portrait  on 
a  5x4  negative  can  be  printed  on  10x8  or 
larger  paper.  With  carbon  a  large  cover 
glass  is  unnecessary.  The  tissue  may  be 
even  smaller  than  the  negative;  odd  scraps 
of  irregular  size  can  be  used  up  very  often, 
and  then  transferred  to  large  sheets  of 
permanent  support  so  effecting  a  distinct 
saving  in  printing  paper. 

The  idea  of  using  ordinary  office-paper 
clips  for  the  purpose  described  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  writer  by  seeing  them,  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago,  in  regular  use  for  all  small 
work  at  a  Parisian  studio,  of  very  high  re¬ 
pute  in  the  rue  Vivienne,  and  precisely  as 
shown  in  the  sketch. 


FOR  INTENSIFYING  WEAK  NEGATIVES. 

The  use  of  a  solution  of  iodine  in  water 
in  which  potassium  iodide  has  previously 
been  dissolved  for  reducing  prints,  seems 
fairly  well  known  and  is  often  mentioned 
in  print  but  I  have  never  seen  the  use  of 
this  same  solution  advocated  for  bleaching 
negatives  for  intensification.  I  find  it  by  far 
the  most  satisfactory  in  every  way,  no 
poisons,  no  streaks,  and  the  best  results. 
After  thoroughly  bleaching  wash  thorough¬ 
ly  and  immerse  in  a  solution  of  sodium  sul¬ 
phide  in  water.  Wash  thoroughly  again  and 
dry.  No  particular  proportions  need  be 


taken  in  making  up  solution,  the  stronger 
the  solution,  the  more  rapid  the  action. 

I  have  tried  the  same  solution  for  reduc¬ 
ing  but  have  never  been  able  to  get  it  to 
work  evenly,  the  results  being  badly  streaked. 


Removing  Films  from  Glass  Plates. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  in  the  case 
of  a  broken  glass  support,  for  carbon  print¬ 
ing  or  for  other  reasons,  it  is  necessary  to 
remove  the  film  from  its  glass  support.  The 
usual  method  is  to  soak  the  plate  in  a  very 
weak  solution  of  fluoric  acid  until  it  floats 
off,  and  then  transfer  the  film  to  a  fresh 
support.  But  this  process  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  and  not  always  successful  unless 
very  carefully  handled.  The  fluoric  acid 
which  eats  into  the  surface  of  the  glass  also 
eats  into  the  substance  of  the  film,  soften¬ 
ing  it  and  making  it  so  spongy  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  with  any  safety  handled.  What  is 
even  worse  is  the  enormous  expansion  caused 
in  the  film,  and  though  this  may  be  ultimately 
counteracted  in  a  bath  of  methylate  spirit 
there  is  every  possibility  that  distortion  will 
result  and  that  the  proportions  will  be  more 
or  less  altered. 

These  disadvantages  are  to  a  large  extent 
overcome  by  use  of  the  following  simple 
and  effective  treatment.  Soak  the  negative 
for  about  eight  minutes  in  a  bath  composed 
of  water,  100  cubic  centimetres ;  carbonate  of 
potash,  5  grammes;  formalin  (40%  solution) 
15  cubic  centimetres.  After  the  film  has 
been  soaked  in  this  for  the  given  time  re¬ 
move  all  superfluous  moisture  by  placing  it 
between  blotting  paper,  and  then  leave  it  to 
dry  naturally"  in  a  cool  dry  place.  Then 


place 

it  in  the 

following : 

Water, 

100 

cubic 

centimetres ; 

hydrochlo 

ric  acid, 

10 

cubic 

centimetres. 

In  this 

latter 

bath 

carbonic  acid  is 

formed 

between 

the 

glass  support  and  the  film,  and  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  its  action  in  loosening  the  ad¬ 
hesive  properties  that  the  film  can  be  easily 
and  safely  removed.  The  whole  operation 
does  not  present  any  particular  difficulty, 
and  the  only  special  precaution  to  be  observ¬ 
ed  is  that  the  negative  should  be  well  soak¬ 
ed  in  an  alum  bath  and  thoroughly  wash¬ 
ed  before  being  submitted  to  the  above 
treatment. 


Among  the  Camera  Clubs 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning-  their  clubs. — The  Editors.] 


LENS  AND  BRUSH  CLUB,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Lens  and  Brush  Club 
at  the  studio  and  rooms  in  the  Richmond 
building  drew  the  largest  attendance  of  any 
evening  session  of  the  week  following  a  dull 
afternoon  because  of  the  storm. 

One  or  two  new  camera  pictures  have 
been  added,  one  a  transparency  showing 
Engine  3  of  Montello,  Driver  Walter  and 
Engineman  Pettigrove,  dashing  down  North 
Main  street  with  its  three  milk-white  horses 
at  full  speed.  This  is  by  F.  R.  Barnard. 

A  coterie  of  children  who  did  not  know 
before  this  week  that  their  July  Fourth  “hor¬ 
rible”  parade  of  last  year  on  Prospect  Hill 
at  Huntington  street  and  North  Warren 
avenue  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  snap¬ 
shot  called  to  look  at  the  enlargement  that 
is  in  the  camera  exhibition,  made  by  Miss 
S.  Maude  Doane.  They  had  read  in  the 
Enterprise  that  their  parade  was  represented 
in  the  display  of  pictures  and  trooped 
through  the  rooms,  about  15  strong,  to  see 
how  they  looked  in  a  photograph. 

Among  the  oil  paintings  and  water  colors, 
work  by  Miss  Anna  M.  Hathaway,  Sears 
Gallagher,  F.  M.  Lamb,  and  L.  M.  Chur- 
buck  seems  to  have  led  in  popularity  dur¬ 
ing  the  week. 

j*  £ 

TEH  ESSEX  CAMERA  CLUB,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Alderman  Day,  a  member  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  Essex,  is  laid  up  with 
scarlet  fever,  but  is  getting  along  nicely. 

The  June  outing  will  be  something  out 
of  the  oridnary  for  a  camera  club,  as  on 
that  day  the  camera  club  will  be  laid  aside 
and  athletics  will  have  the  call.  In  the 
morning  there  will  be  a  ball  game  between 
the  married  and  single  men,  and  in  the  after¬ 
noon  there  will  be  potato  and  egg  races,  a 
foot  race,  and  a  five-mile  bicycle  race  be¬ 
tween  two  members  of  the  club.  Dinner 
and  liquid  refreshments  will  be  served. 


It  is  rumored  that  President  Harper  is 
out  for  a  third  term  and  is  quietly  paving 
the  way.  Some  of  the  “wiseacres”  are 
quietly  looking  for  a  candidate  to  oppose 
him. 

Another  bachelor  is  about  to  desert  and 
make  the  “fatal”  leap.  It  was  rumored  last 
week  that  Treasurer  Ferguson  was  about  to 
become  a  Benedict. 

L.  F.  Gebhart. 

6?® 

PETERB0R0  CAMERA  CLUB,  PETERB0R0,  0NT. 

The  first  annual  exhibition  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  the  wreek  commencing  April  26th.  No 
less  than  300  photographs  were  submitted. 
Mayor  Rush,  honorary  president,  gave  an 
address  and  also  donated  a  medal  to  be 
known  as  the  honorary  president’s  medal. 
In  all  respects  the  exhibition  was  considered 
a  decided  success. 

jt  jt 

INDIANA  ASSOCIATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The  five  days  after  the  Fourth  of  July, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  is  the  time  the  Indiana 
Convention  is  pulled  off,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Daguerre  Memorial  Institute, 
Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  and  everything  is  being 
done  to  make  it  a  success. 

Progress  is  our  motto,  and  we 'have  set 
ourselves  to  work  out  that  improvement  and 
to  eliminate  certain  features  we  believe  to 
be  objectionable.  We  are  arranging  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  be  entirely  different  in  every 
respect  from  any  previous  conventions. 

You  have  all  heard  of  Winona  Lake  as 
the  most  beautiful  resort  in  the  middle  west 
— and  every  photographer  has  learned  of 
the  “Daguerre  Memorial  Institute”  as  a 
home  of  photography,  and  the  only  real  me¬ 
morial  to  Daguerre,  the  founder  of  our 
great  art. 

We  again  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  the 
many  brothers  of  our  sister  states,  to  pay 
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J.  L.  Anderson. 


us  a  visit,  if  at  all  possible.  It  is  worth  your 
money  to  visit  Winona  Lake  and  to  see  the 
way  things  are  done  at  the  Daguerre  Me¬ 
morial  Institute. 

Wishing  every  brother  craftsman  success 
and  trusting  I  shall  meet  you  “face  to  face” 
and  your  exhibit  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  July 
5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 

E.  K.  Shalley,  Secretary. 

d*  d* 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

The  29th  annual  convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  America  will 
be  held  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  19-24  in¬ 
clusive. 

Seneca  Hotel  will  be  the  headejuarters  of 
the  convention.  The  business  sessions  will 
be  held  in  the  large  hall  of  that  hotel.  They 
will  be  short,  and  to  the  point. 

The  big  “Convention  Hall”  in  Rochester 
will  be  used  for  the  Manufacturers’  and 
Photographic  exhibits.  Both  will  be  un¬ 
usually  large,  and  very  fine. 

The  School  of  Photography  will  also  be 
held  in  this  hall.  It  will  be  strong  and  in¬ 
structive,  and  conducted  by  the  finest  artists 
in  our  profession. 

A  lantern  exhibit  by  Mr.  Ryland  Phillips 
will  show  how  our  famous  operators  make 
their  negatives,  and  how  their  work  looks 
when  finished. 

The  $100  award  for  the  best  invention, 
process,  or  appliance  in  photograph}’  should 
attract  both  manufacturers  and  photograph¬ 
ers. 

As  Rochester  is  the  center  for  photo¬ 
graphic  materials,  a  day  has  been  set  aside 


for  members  to  inspect  model  plants,  where 
they  can  witness,  and  have  explained  to 
them,  the  manufacture  of  lenses,  kodaks, 
paper,  and  mounts. 

Our  constitution  and  by-laws  have  been 
criticized  as  “behind  the  times.”  An  even¬ 
ing  will  be  devoted  to  a  free  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

A  banquet  will  be  given  to  our  members, 
and  to  manufacturers  and  dealers,  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company.  Nuf  ced ! 

Hotel  Rates:  Hotel  Seneca  (Head¬ 
quarters).  Rooms  without  bath,  per  day, 
$1.50;  rooms  with  shower  bath,  per  day, 
$2.00  and  $2.50 ;  rooms  with  bath,  per  day, 
$2.50  and  $4.00. 

Whitcomb  House. — All  rooms  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  per  day,  $1.00  to 
to  $3.50. 

Hotel  Rochester. — Rooms  with  shower 
bath,  per  day,  $1.50;  rooms  with  bath,  per 
day,  $2.00  to  $3.00. 

Powers  Hotel. — Rooms  without  bath,  per 
day,  $1.50;  rooms  with  bath,  $2.00  to  $3.50. 

New  Osburn  House. — All  rooms  with  hot 
and  cold  running  water,  $2.50  to  $3.50. 

Hotel  Eggleston  (Men  only). — Rooms 
wdthout  bath,  per  day,  $1.00;  rooms  with 
bath,  per  day,  $1.25  to  $2.00. 

The  above  rates  are  for  one  person  in  a 
room.  When  two  persons  occupy  the  same 
room,  one  dollar  extra  will  be  charged. 

Hotel  Bristol. — American  Plan,  per  day, 
$2.00. 


SIXTY  MILES  AN  HOUR ? 


Charles  L.  Robinson. 
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CALIFORNIA  CAMERA  CLUB,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

The  present  officers  and  directors  were 
elected  at  the  annual  election,  April  12th : 
Walter  A.  Scott,  President;  Fred  W. 
Prince,  First  Vice-President ;  J.  J.  Lermen, 
Second  Vice-President;  E.  G.  Eisen,  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  E.  B.  Auerbach,  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary;  F.  W.  G.  Moebus,  Treasurer;  Chas. 
Mauser,  Librarian ;  A.  J.  Le  Breton,  I.  O. 
Crosscup,  L.  E.  Edgeworth,  and  E.  L.  Four- 
car,  D'rectors. 

E.  B.  Auerbach,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

&  jt 

BOSTON  YOUNG  MEN’S  CHRISTIAN  UNION. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Union  Camera  Club,  was 
held  on  Tuesday  evening,  May  4th,  in  its 
newly  equipped  quarters 

At  the  informal  dinner,  which  preceded 
the  business  meeting,  short  addresses  were 
made  by  President  Woodbury  and  retiring 
Vice-President  Richard  Ray,  Jr.  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Locke,  President  of  the  Union,  was  a 
guest  of  the  club  and  favored  the  members 
present  with  a  short  but  extremely  interest¬ 
ing  talk. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  term  of  one  year :  Stephen  E.  Wood¬ 
bury,  president ;  Henry  C.  Shaw,  vice- 
president  ;  Wilfred  S.  White,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 


Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  this 
growing  thoroughly  up-to-date  Camera  Club, 
and  its  membership  is  steadily  increasing. 

Numefous  outings  for  the  summer 
months  have  been  p’anned  by  the  Outing 
Committee,  and  the  Entertainment  Com¬ 
mittee  propose  to  give  the  members  and 
their  friends  a  treat  the  latter  part  of  this 
month  in  Union  Hall. 

The  club  numbers  among  its  members 
many  prominent  and  leading  men  in  the 
photographic  line  in  this  city  and  vicinity, 
and  offers  to  those  interested  in  photog¬ 
raphy  excellent  facilities  for  becoming  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  art. 

All  applications  for  membership  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Wilfred  S. 
White,  48  Boylston  street,  Boston. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.,  CAMERA  CLUB’S 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  Camera  Club  was  hung  in 
the  Ryerson  Public  Library  building.  Some 
very  excellent  work  was  shown,  including 
a  group  of  pictures  which  took  the  prize 
at  the  Jamestown  exposition  and  the  silver 
loving  cup  which  was  presented  the  local 
club  at  that  time. 

Neat  catalogues  were  presented  to  all 
visitors.  These  made  pretty  souvenirs. 


PREPARING  THE  NETS. 


A .  Gomez  Gimeno. 


m 
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Items  of  Interest 


jp 
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Blue  Transparencies. — Old  negatives 
can  be  profitably  utilized  by  this  method. 

Take  sat.  sol.  of  ferricyanide  pot.  (red 
prussiate  potash)  I  part. 

Hypo  solution,  i  in  io,  io  parts-.  Mix. 

Soak  the  old  negative  in.  this  solution  un¬ 
til  the  gelatine  is  quite  clear.  Wash 
thoroughly. 

Now  lay  the  cleared  and  washed  negative 
for  fifteen  minutes  in  the  following  sensi¬ 


tizing  solution : 

A.  — Citrate  iron  and  ammonia .  i ozs. 

Water  .  8  ozs. 

B.  — Ferricyanide  potassium .  1%  oz. 

Water  .  8  ozs. 


These  solutions  must  be  mixed  immediate¬ 
ly  before  use.  Remove  negative  and  dry 
in  the  dark. 

If  fresh  dry  plates  are  to  be  used,  then 
clear  gelatine  with  the  ordinary  hypo  solu¬ 
tion  and  proceed  as  before. 

After  sensitizing,  take  the  plate  by  the 
edges  in  hand  and  twirl  it  vigorously  to 
remove  all  superfluous  solution.  The 
sensitizing  must  be  done  by  gas  or  lamp¬ 
light. 

Print  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  in  direct 
sunlight.  Then  place  the  plate  in  a  tray 
of  clear  water,  and  let  it  soak  about  half 
an  hour,  or  until  the  ge’atine  is  thoroughly 
soaked.  Cover  tray  to  exclude  light.  1  hen 
rinse  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water  and 
dry. 

If  the  old  negatives  have  spots  on  them 
from  handling  with  greasy  fingers,  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  wash  them  off  with  a  tuft  of 
absorbent  cotton  dipped  in  alcohol.  This 
removes  grease  or  oil  and  enables  the  solu¬ 
tions  to  act  uniformly. 

If  transparency  is  printed  too  deep,  it  can 
be  reduced  with  five  drops  of  ammonia  in 
four  ounces  of  water. 

*  *  * 

ANOTHER  TRANSPARENCY. 

Treat  the  negative  as  in  the  blue  method 
above,  and  when  the  plate  is  well  washed 


soak  it  for  15  minutes  in  the  following 


bath : 

Chloride  ammonia  .  25  grs. 

Citrate  soda  .  5  grs. 

Water  .  5  oz. 


Then  twirl  to  remove  superfluous  solution. 

When  dry,  sensitize  in  nitrate  silver  solu¬ 
tion,  50  grains  to  1  ounce  water.  Sensitizing 
and  drying  to  be  done  by  gas  or  lamp  light. 
Print  rather  deep.  Wash  the  printed  plate 
in  five  or  six  changes  of  water  to  remove 
free  silver,  and  tone  in  any  gold  bath.  Fix 
and  wash  same  as  paper  prints. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  these  solutions  in 
darkened  bottles.  A  number  of  negatives 
can  be  prepared  this  way  at  the  same  time 
after  the  solutions  are  once  made  up,  for 
they  are  useless  after  being  once  used. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  we 
have  ever  seen  have  been  made  in  this  way. 
If  properly  made  they  are  also  quite 
permanent.  This  method  should  especially 
appeal  to  the  amateur  who  has  a  large 
number  of  negatives  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  with. 

*  *  * 

COMBINATION  PRINTING. 

There  has  always  been  a  doubtful  feeling 
with  amateur  photographers  as  to  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  combination  printing.  In  fact, 
up  to  a  short,  time  back  it  was  deemed  out 
of  place  to  even  attempt  the  “pictorial”  by 
any  means  other  than  the  usual  way  of 
ordinary  printing. 

A  change  of  feeling  on  this  subject  has 
taken  place  since  the  fact  leaked  out  that 
several  of  the  late  prize  winners  were  com¬ 
bination  photographs. 

No  photographer  desires  to  see  the  half  of 
a  landscape  photograph  clear  sky  (just  white 
paper)  ;  and  why,  if  he  can  by  careful 
matching,  print  in  clouds  from  another  plate, 
thereby  adding  to  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
that  particular  subject,  should  he  r.ot  do  so? 

There  are  many  subjects  that  can  be  vast- 
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ly  improved  by  combining  material.  The 
darkroom  enlarging  camera  is  really  the 
backbone  of  successful  combination  printing, 
for  with  a  medium-speed  bromide  paper,  one 
can  shade  in  extra  clouds ;  and  by  shading 
the  upper  half  and  placing  the  real  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  partly  ex¬ 
posed  paper,  the  picture  may  be  given  a 
pleasing  tone  as  well  as  added  value.  This 
method  also  gives  atmosphere,  and,  in  most 
cases,  is  free  from  detection  if  carefully  car¬ 
ried  out. 

Combination  printing,  or  double  printing 
"as  it  is  sometimes  called,  may  not  meet 
with  universal  approval,  but  in  photography 
for  advertising  work  it  will  be  found  in¬ 
valuable  for  obtaining  artistic  results,  and 
the  experiment  is  always  interesting. — The 
Circle. 

*  *  * 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  ENAMEL. 

Firstclass  photographs,  either  negative  or 
positive,  may  be  taken  on  enamel,  without 
collodion,  by  using  bitumen,  or  citrate  of 
iron,  or  perchloride  of  iron  and  tartaric 
acid,  or  bichromate,  or  any  other  salt.  A 
good  solution  for  this  purpose  is : 


Water  .  12  ounces 

Gum  arabic  .  Vi  ounce 

Clear  honey  .  1  dram 

Powdered  bichromate  of  pot....  180  grains 


Filter  the  liquid,  spread  it  over  the  enamel, 
rocking  gently,  so  as  to  obtain  an  even  coat¬ 
ing,  and  let  it  rest.  These  operations  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  darkroom ;  a  yellow 
light  may  be  used.  The  sensitive  surface 
is  now  exposed  in  the  camera,  the  same  as 
a  plate,  and  the  image  is  developed  by 
brushing  over  it  the  following  powder : 


Oxide  of  cobalt  .  12  ounces 

Black  oxide  of  iron  .  6  ounces 

Red  lead  .  6  ounces 

Fine  ground  sand  .  \Vi  ounces 

Then  fix  in  a  solution  of : 

Water  .  12  ounces 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  V\  ounce 


This  decomposes  the  bichromate,  when 
the  enamel  is  washed  in  clean  water  and 
dried.  Vitrify  the  proof  on  a  clean  piece 
of  cast  iron,  the  surface  of  which  has  been 
previously  chalked.  One  minute  will  suf¬ 


fice  for  indelibly  fixing  and  glazing  the 
photograph,  which  must  be  carefully  and 
slowly  alowed  to  cool.  Photographs  on 
enamel  of  any  size,  taken  in  this  manner, 
are  perfectly  unalterable  under  all  atmos¬ 
pheric  conditions,  and  may  be  called  ever¬ 
lasting. — The  Circle. 

*  *  * 

NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  COLOR-PLATES. 

The  new  French  “Autochrome”  plates  for 
the  production  of  colored  transparencies, 
placed  on  the  market  a  little  over  a  year 
ago.  have  already  been  described.  They 
consist,  as  will  be  remembered,  of  ordinary 
sensitized  plates  covered  with  a  layer  of 
transparent  starch-granules  of  mixed  primary 
colors.  When  the  plate  has  b:en  properly 
exposed  and  developed,  the  granules  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  color  of  that  part  of  the 
image  that  fell  upon  them  are  left  uncover¬ 
ed,  while  the  dots  of  the  other  colors  that 
are  not  wanted  are  hidden  by  a  deposit  of 
silver.  The  original  tints  are  thus  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  transparency  with  a  certain 
measure  of  accuracy.  An  English  firm  has 
now  devised  a  plate  which,  although  em¬ 
ploying  the  same  principle,  carries  it  out 
in  a  different  way.  Says  Mr.  Chapman, 
Jones,  writing  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific 
Nezvs  (London,  January)  : 

“In  the  Autochrome  plates  the  necessary 
three  colors  are  distributed  over  the  plate 
by  dyeing  starch-granules,  mixing  them, 
and  spreading  a  single  layer  of  them  over 
the  surface,  while  in  the  ‘Thames’  plate  the 
disposition  of  the  colors  is  symmetrical  and 
regular,  the  red  and  green  being  put  upon 
the  plate  as  round  dots  of  colored  inks, 
while  the  blue  fills  in  the  spaces  between 
them,  as  shown  on  a  considerably  enlarged 
scale  in  the  figure.  These  dots  are  very 
much  larger  than  starch-granules,  but  they 
are  just  small  enough  to  be  invisible  to  a 
normal  unassisted  eye.  Indeed,  the  separate 
colors  appear  to  me  rather  more  visible  on 
the  Autochrome  than  on  the  ‘Thames’  plate, 
because  the  color  unit  of  the  former  is  not 
the  single  starch-granule  but  groups  of 
granules,  for  it  seems  impossible  to  thorough¬ 
ly  mix  them.  The  Autochrome  plate  is  a 
single  plate  complete  in  itself,  but  the 
‘Thames’  plate  consists  of  two  plates,  the 
parti-colored  screen,  and  the  sensitive  plate, 
which  are  separate.  They  are  brought  to- 
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gether  for  exposure,  film  to  film,  the  sensi¬ 
tive  plate  alone  is  taken  for  development, 
etc.,  and  when  finished  and  dry  it  is  re¬ 
placed  upon  the  colored  screen  by  means  of 
register-marks  and  observation  of  the  colors 
of  known  objects,  and  the  two  are  bound 
together  to  form  the  transparency.  The 
method  of  separate  plates  has  the  advantage 
that  the  color-screen  is  not  lost  if  the 
sensitive  plate  is  spoiled,  and  there  is  no 
risk  of  injury  to  the  color-screen  by  the 
reagents  used  in  developing,  reversing,  and 
fixing  the  image.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  it  is  easy  to  place  the  two  plates 
together  in  approximately  the  correct  re¬ 
lative  position  for  binding,  1  find  it  very 
difficult  indeed  to  get  them  exactly  right, 
for  a  microscopic  examination  almost  al¬ 
ways  shows  a  want  of  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  developed  dots  and  the  colored 
dots,  so  that  a  little  of  the  wrong  colors 
come  through,  and  this  practically  results 
in  diluting  the  color  that  should  be  with 
white  light.  It  appears  tjhat  the  makers 
intend  shortly  to  issue  a  plate  complete  in 
itself.  There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  a 
want  of  intimate  contact  between  the  two 
films,  for  although  the  glass  used  is  of  very 
excellent  quality  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the 
films  so  close  as  if  the  second  were  coated 
on  to  the  first,  and  the  result  is  that  by  look¬ 
ing  through  the  compound  plate  in  a  slightly 
oblique  direction,  the  colors  are  noticeably 
different.” 

One  great  advantage  of  the  “Thames” 
plate,  we  are  told,  is  that  it  is  eight  to 
twelve  times  as  fast  as  the  Autochrome. 
The  emulsion  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  red 
light,  and  the  colors  are  transparent,  while 
those  of  the  Autochrome  are  only  trans¬ 
lucent,  because  of  the  structure  of  the 
starch-granules.  Both  these  conditions  tend 
to  greater  rapidity. 

*  *  * 

PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  TOMBSTONES. 

Not  only  will  the  future  deceased  have 
their  virtues  emblazoned  on  their  tombstones, 
but  also  their  own  countenance  will  beam 
upon  the  passerby  from  the  cold  stone. 

One  method  is  to  make  the  headstones 
of  glass,  with  the  photograph  of  the  "dearly 


beloved”  blown  in.  Another  process  keeps 
green  the  memory  of  the  departed’s  face  on 
copper. 

This  may  do  away  with  a  lot  of  kindly 
prevaricating,  for  it  would  be  inconsistent 
to  talk  about  the  amiable  graces  of  the  de¬ 
funct  while  his  face  scowls  from  his  tomb¬ 
stone  in  a  manner  likely  to  frighten  to  life 
all  the  wandering  ghosts  which  superstition 
has  made  a  part  of  the  graveyard. — Ex. 

*  *  * 

PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  NEW  MOON. 

To  make  a  photograph  of  the  moon  is 
quite  difficult  and  no  good  picture  can  be 
made  without  an  expensive  apparatus.  At 
home  and  with  ycur  own  hand  camera  you 
can  make  a  good  picture  of  the  new  moon 
by  the  use  of  a  flash  light  on  a  tennis  ball, 
the  tennis  ball  taking  the  part  of  the  moon. 
The  ball  is  suspended  in  front  of  a  black 
cloth  screen,  the  camera  focused  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  burning  match  near  the  ball  and  the 
exposure  made  by  burning  a  small  quantity 
of  flash  powder  at  one  side  and  a  little 
below  the  ball.  The  light  from  the  flash 
only  striking  one  side  of  the  ball  gives  the 
effect  of  the  new  moon. — Photo  by  M.  M. 
Hunting,  Dayton,  O. 

*  *  * 

ELECTRIC  CAMERA  FOR  SUBMARINE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

An  apparatus  for  taking  photographs  at 
great  depths  of  water  has  been  invented  by 
a  Massachusetts  man.  The  upper  section 
shows  a  casing  of  steel  and  glass  contain¬ 
ing  the  electrodes  of  an  arc  lamp.  1  he 
conductors  which  feed  the  arc  lamp  pass 
from  the  boat  through  two  tubes,  through 
which  the  air  also  passes  into  and  out  of  the 
casing.  The  spherical  end  of  the  casing  is 
constructed  of  glass,  and  is  braced  against 
the  hull  of  a  ship  or  other  submerged  ob¬ 
ject.  Two  lateral  arms  extend  from  the 
casing,  which  carry  small  water-tight  cam¬ 
era  cases,  the  exposure  of  the  plates  being 
made  through  glass  lenses.  A  simple 

electromagnet  device,  contrilled  by  wires 

from  the  ship  operates  the  shutter  and 

plate  magazine.  Any  powerful  illuminant 

may  be  substituted  for  the  arc  lamp. 
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Photographic  Reviews 


The  initial  number  of  ‘‘The  Portrait”  has 
been  issued  by  the  Ansco  Company,  and 
promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  publication.  It  is  full  of  practical  arti¬ 
cles,  particularly  on  the  use  of  Cyko  paper, 
which  is  manufactured  by  this  company,  and 
has  a  well  reproduced  portrait  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer  on  the  cover  page. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  magazine,  Mr. 
A.  C.  Lamoutte,  who  is  secretary  of  the 
Ansco  Company,  as  well  as  manager  of  “The 
Portrait,”  writes  as  follows : 

“We  have  so  far  managed  to  keep  in  touch 
with  Cyko  users  by  personal  correspond¬ 
ence  and  occasional  circulars,  but  it  is  get¬ 
ting  beyond  us.  The  army  of  workers  in 
the  studio  and  elsewhere  has  grown  too 
large,  so  we  have  decided  to  issue,  from 
time  to  time  and  as  often  as  once  a  month, 
this  little  magazine.  We  hope  that  photo¬ 
graphers  will  use  it  freely  as  a  medium  for 
exchanging  information  with  the  rest  of  the 
craft.  Each  issue  of  this  magazine  will  be 
mailed  to  over  fourteen  thousand  photo¬ 
graphers,  so  that  the  reader  will  get  ten 
times  over  the  amount  of  information  which 
he  may  give.  It  will  be  like  sowing  a  few 
seeds  to  reap  a  harvest,  but  as  a  further  in¬ 
ducement,  we  offer  to  pay  ten  dollars  for 
every  contribution  of  general  interest  re¬ 
garding  Cyko  paper  of  not  less  than  five 
hundred  words  or  more  than  one  thousand ; 
the  amount  to  be  paid  on  publication.  We, 
as  manufacturers,  will  give  information  from 
our  standpoint.  We  will  devote  our  efforts 
as  paper  makers  of  over  thirty  years’  ex¬ 
perience — and  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
making  of  developing  papers — to  continue 
producing  an  absolutely  uniform  printing 
medium  possessing  qualities  sufficiently 
plastic  to  allow  free  scope  to  the  technique 
of  the  individual  printer,  but  it  is  the  photog¬ 
rapher  who  usually  discovers  new  ways  and 


new  methods  for  unfolding  the  unlimited 
possibilities  of  Cyko  and  of  developing  papers 
in  general.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof, 
and  we  wish  to  impress  on  our  readers,  as 
forcibly  as  we  can,  that  we  will  simply  act 
as  a  large  central  exchange  for  Cyko  news 
and  will  rely  on  them  to  set  the  news  bureau 
going.” 

“The  Portrait”  is  distributed  free  to  all 
interested  photographers,  and  we  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  of  our  readers,  who  may  not 
have  received  a  copy,  send  in  their  names 
and  addresses  to  be  recorded  on  the  mailing 
list  of  this  interesting  little  magazine. 

+  4*-  ^ 

The  highly  interesting  little  magazine  en¬ 
titled  Shop  Talk,  which  is  under  the  Editor¬ 
ship  of  our  friend  and  contemporary,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Van  Horn,  continues  to  grow  more 
interesting  from  month  to  month,  both  in 
the  reading  matter  which  it  contains,  and 
particularly  in  the  character  and  the  variety 
of  its  illustrations.  The  latter  feature  of 
the  publication  makes  it  of  interest  to 
photographers.  A  sample  copy  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  addressing  the  publishers,  at  132 
East  19th  street,  New  York  City. 

+  ^  ^ 

The  followers  of  the  photographic  craft 
are  to  be  envied  for  the  illustrated  booklets 
sent  out  by  the  manufacturers  and  supply 
houses.  A  very  fine  booklet  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Century  Camera  Division  of 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  A  beautiful  cover 
in  many  varied  and  pleasing  colors,  the 
pages  printed  on  a  fine  coated  stock,  from 
fine  screen  half  tones.  A  new  camera,  the 
Century  Petite  Grand,  is  now  listed,  being 
particularly  attractive  to  amateurs  doing 
the  better  grade  of  work. 
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“studies  of  the  human  form/'  for  artists, 

SCULPTORS,  AND  SCIENTISTS,  R.  W.  SHU- 
FELDT,  M.D.,  PHILADELPHIA.  F.  A.  DAVIS 
CO. 

Dr.  Shufeldt  has  performed  a  valuable 
service  to  artists,  sculptors,  and  scientists 
in  preparing  the  ornamental  work  on  “The 
Human  Form,”  largely  by  means  of  his  cam¬ 
era,  which  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
F.  A.  Davis  Company,  Philadelphia.  There 
are  more  than  forty  chapters  treating  on 
the  subject  from  every  point  of  view,  be¬ 
ginning  with  “Studies  of  the  Human  Form 


in  History,”  “The  Form  of  Children  in 
Youth,”  “Studies  Out-of-Doors,  as  Well  as 
Within,”  and  “Studies  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  Human  Form,  such  as  the  Head, 
Hands,  Feet,  Eyes,  Ears,  Hair,  etc.”  Many 
of  the  illustrations  are  copies  of  well  known 
works  in  art,  but  the  chief  interest  of  the 
book  attaches  to  the  part  which  photography 
has  played  in  it,  giving  actual  photographic 
reproductions  of  the  human  figure  in  vari¬ 
ous  poses,  and  in  different  settings.  There 
are  literally  hundreds  of  illustrations  to  this 
valuable  book,  only  a  few  of  which  we  can 
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R.  IV.  Shufeldt ,  M.D. 

FROM  “ STUDIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FORM." 


reproduce  in  connection  with  this  brief 
review  Not  all  of  the  pictures  are  suit¬ 
able  for  illustration  in  a  general  publica¬ 
tion,  but  all  are  interesting,  and  many  are 
very  beautiful,  and  of  great  value  to  the 
artist,  be  he  sculptor,  painter,  or  photog¬ 
rapher.  The  book  must  be  seen  to  be  ap-  . 
preciated,  and  we  advise  all  of  our  readers, 
who  are  interested  in  this  important  subject, 
to  send  to  the  publishers  for  particulars  of 
the  work.  But  there  are  naturally  restric¬ 


tions  to  the  sale  of  a  book  of  this  kind.  In 
order  that  the  sale  of  the  book  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  accordance  with  the  laws  governing 
the  sale  and  transportation  of  scientific  and 
art  publications,  tbe  sale  of  this  book  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  persons  of  good  social  standing 
and  reputation  of  the  following  professions : 
Artists,  Physicians,  Scientists,  Decorators, 
Sculptors,  Educators,  Photographers,  Ar¬ 
chitects,  Clergymen,  Anthropologists,  De¬ 
signers,  Attorneys,  Art  Collectors. 
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[Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  products  for  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  something  entirely  new  in  an  album 
for  unmounted  photographs.  It  is  The 
Photographic  Times  Album,  advertised  on 
another  page  of  this  issue  of  the  magazine, 
with  information  as  to  the  sizes,  prices,  etc. 
These  albums  for  unmounted  photographs 
are  made  precisely  like  the  old-fashioned 
scrap  book,  with  a  guard  between  every  leaf. 
The  leaves  themselves  are  made  of  a  linen 
finished  cover  paper,  from  extra  heavy  stock, 
weighing  120  pounds  to  the  ream.  The 
books  are  bound  in  genuine  seal  grained 
leather,  backs  and  corners,  with  strong  cloth 
sides.  The  covers  are  tooled  with  genuine 
gold  leaf,  and  the  word  “Photographs”  is 
stamped  in  gold  on  the  sides.  These  Albums 
are  sewed  in  the  regular  bookbinders’  style, 
to  open  flat,  and  they  are  made  to  stand 
the  hardest  kind  of  wear.  These  Albums 
are  put  out  over  the  reputation  of  The 
Photographic  Times,  and  our  publishers 
guarantee  every  book.  Each  book  contains 
fifty  leaves,  holding  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred  unmounted  photographs,  ac- 
cordng  to  the  size  of  the  prints.  The  Albums 
are  put  up  in  strong  pasteboard  boxes,  wrap¬ 
ped  inside  and  out,  with  labels  indicating 
size. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Ansco  Company  has  issued  a  very 
attractive  little  manual  about  Cyko  paper. 
It  is  beautifully  printed,  and  conveniently 
arranged  under  sub-titles,  which  makes  it 
easy  reading,  and  of  ready  reference.  We 
recommend  our  readers  to  apply  to  the 
Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  for  a 
personal  copy. 

Two  other  valuable  little  pamphlets,  which 
have  come  from  the  Ansco  Company,  are 
entitled  “The  Studio,  and  what  to  do  in  it, 
and  its  Equipment,”  and  “You  Have  a  right 
to  Know  the  Difference,”  a  pamphlet  devoted 
to  chemicals  and  chemical  solutions. 


The  G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Company,  of 
St.  Louis,  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the 
addition  to  their  staff  of  Mr.  R.  James 
Wallace,  F.R.A.S.,  F.A.P.S.,  etc.,  the  noted 
photographic  investigator.  Mr.  Wallace 
comes  direct  from  the  Yerkes  Observatory 
of  the  University  of  Chicago  faculty,  leav¬ 
ing  the  position  which  he  occupied  there  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Photophysics 
to  undertake  the  direction  of  the  factory 
research  laboratory. 

The  possession  of  a  thorougly  equipped 
chemico-physical  research  laboratory,  de¬ 
voted  especially  to  this  work,  and  which  is 
probably  unequalled  by  any  other  worker 
in  this  country,  guarantees  the  quality  of 
test  to  which  new  products  will  be  sub¬ 
jected,  while  the  published  work  and  prior 
commercial  experience  in  Trichromatism 
and  general  photoengraving  assures  intelli¬ 
gent  consideration  of  the  needs  of  this  large 
and  constantly  increasing  class  of  workers. 

Consultation  upon  special  technical  mat¬ 
ters  connected  with  the  photography  of  light 
and  color  will  receive  prompt  and  careful 
consideration,  and  suggestions  offered  when 
necessary. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

In  trimming  the  print  the  right  kind  of 
trimming  board  is  the  necessity,  especially 
when  you  can  get  a  good  little  one  to  trim 
five  inches  for  40  cents  and  up  to  a  fifteen 
inch  at  $7.00.  The  Ingento  Trimming 
Board,  made  by  Burke  &  James,  118  West 
Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  is  just  the  right 
thing,  and  the  little  trimmers  are  made 
with  just  as  much  care  as  the  big  ones. 
Better  write  for  a  catalogue  and  also  ask 
them  about  Intensine  for  thin  negatives. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  progress  of  the  Seneca  Camera 
Manufacturing  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
is  indicated  by  the  receipt  of  one  of  the  most 
elegant  photographic  catalogues  ever  issued. 
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The  above  illustration  shows  the  new 
shutter  which  has  just  been  brought  out  by 
the  Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  and  as  it  is  a  decided  novelty  in  a 
high-speed  shutter  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  Optimo  has  five  revolving  leaves  so 
when  an  exposure  is  made  the  leaf  simply 
flies  through  which  makes  it  possible  to  get 
an  extremely  high  speed.  It  is  generally 
conceded  that  a  star-shaped  opening  where 
the  illumination  reaches  the  edges  of  the 
opening  as  well  as  the  center  gives  the  most 
efficiency,  and  this  is  the  principle  on  which 
the  Optimo  was  constructed.  It  is  capable 
of  giving  all  exposures  from  one  second  to 
1/300  of  a  second,  and  any  of  the  high 
grade  Anastigmat  lenses  can  be  mounted  in 
it.  Besides  being  compact  the  operation  of 
the  Optimo  is  extremely  simple,  the  different 
exposures  being  governed  by  turning  the 
large  milled  disc  until  the  arrow  is  opposite 
the  desired  exposure.  To  set  the  shutter  it 
is  only  necessary  to  press  down  the  push 
button  on  the  right  and  it  can  be  released 
either  by  a  pressure  on  the  left  hand  but¬ 
ton  or  by  the  bulb. 

Further  particulars  are  found  in  the  new 
Wollensak  catalogue  which  can  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Another  popular  addition  is  the  suitcase 
carrying  case  for  view  cameras,  the  case 
resembling  exactly  an  ordinary  flat  suitcase, 
being  arranged  with  compartments  inside, 
so  that  the  camera  and  accessories  fit  in 
snugly.  This  case  is  not  only  more  elegant 
to  carry  about  but  is  handier  to  use  as 
well. 

Copies  of  the  new  Seneca  catalogue  will 
be  mailed  on  request  to  our  subscribers. 


LENS  MAKING. 

The  convention  of  the  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  which  is  to  be  held 
July  19th  to  24th,  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  of  great  value  to  those  in  attendance  ow¬ 
ing,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  will  be  presented  for  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  production  of 
studio  equipment.  Tuesday,  July  20th,  has 
been  set  aside  on  the  programme  as  “Manu¬ 
facturers  Day”  and  Tuesday  morning  as  the 
time  when  photographers  may  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  lens-making  as  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  most  extensive  optical  es¬ 
tablishment  in  the  western  hemisphere,  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

Realizing  how  unsatisfactory  it  would  be 
to  all  concerned  to  attempt  conducting  such  a 
large  party  over  the  ten  acres  of  floor  space 
where  1,800  people  produce  more  than  fifteen 
distinct  lines  of  instruments,  this  company 
has  installed  a  model  lens-making  plant  on 
a  floor  of  their  large  new  building,  as  yet 
unoccupied.  Here  every  operation  from 
raw  glass  to  tested  lens  will  be  demonstrated 
and  full  information  given  to  all  interested. 

The  steps  presented  begin  with  the  raw 
optical  glass  as  received  from  Jena,  Ger¬ 
many.  Then  comes  the  sawing  into  suitable 
blocks,  chipping  or  grinding  roughly  to  size, 
mounting  for  grinding,  rough,  medium,  and 
fine  grinding  and  polishing  each  side,  edg¬ 
ing,  centering,  mounting  and  testing.  We 
urge  our  readers  to  see  these  steps  in  manu¬ 
facture. 

Besides  Photographic  Lenses  the  Bausch 
&  Lomb  Optical  Co.  manufacture  many  oth¬ 
er  things  of  general  interest  and  all  of 
these  will  be  displayed  in  commodious, 
decorated  rooms.  In  addition,  in  a  model 
dark  room  a  complete  line  of  unique  projec¬ 
tion  apparatus  which  is  closely  allied  with 
photography  will  be  demonstrated.  The 
“Convertible  Balopticon,”  remarkable  for 
its  universal  application  and  especially  for 
the  projection  of  opaque  objects  will  be 
shown. 

Luncheon  will  be  served  and  visitors  will 
be  supplied  with  “Facts  and  Figures”  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Voigtlander  &  Sohn  Optical  Works,  have 
just  issued  their  camera  catalogue  for  1909. 
A  sample  will  be  sent  upon  application,  free 
of  charge. 
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LANDSCAPE.  COMPOSITION. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 

With  Eleven  Illustrations  and  Eight  Diagrams. — The  Point  of  Interest. — The 
Silhouette. — Symmetry. — Perspective. — Parallelism  of  Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Lines. — Line  Combinations  of  Vertical  Tendency. 

Chapter  III. 

HE  establishment  of  a  “point  of  interest"  has  al¬ 
ways  been  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  pictorial  composition.  The  majority 
of  carefully  thought  out  and  executed  pictures,  and 
surely  all  elaborate  compositions,  have  such  a  main 
object  of  interest,  not  merely  as  far  as  the  subject 
is  concerned,  but  also  placed  in  such  a  way  that  it 
immediately  attracts  our  attention  and  asserts  itself 
as  the  controlling  force  in  the  remainder  of  the 
composition.  This  is  particularly  true  of  figure 
composition.  It  is  not  quite  as  essential  in  landscape  arrangement. 

If  we  study  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  paper,  we  will  find  that 
Fig.  23  and  25  have  no  point  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  where  such  a  point  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  Fig.  17  and  20.  These  pic¬ 
tures  are  merely  fragments  like  the 
“Group  of  Birches”  and  the  “Sil¬ 
houette”  or  dependent  on  other  prin¬ 
ciples  of  composition,  which  I  shall  dis¬ 
cuss  later  on. 

In  Fig.  18,  “Evening  Peace,"  by 
Paul  Dougherty  the  point  of  interest  is 
clearly  defined.  The  eye  is  at  once  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  little  cottage  at  the  hill¬ 
side.  It  holds  our  interest.  The  eye 
involuntarily  returns  to  it.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  shapes  and  lines  and 
panes  of  different  tonality  (really  more 
than  necessary)  in  this  picture.  The 
eye  would  restlessly  wander  from  place 
to  place  if  the  picture  did  not  contain  a 
starting  or  point  of  rest.  By  introduc¬ 
ing  this  spot  that  is  more  conspicuous 
than  anything  else  in  this  picture,  the 
various  parts  combine  harmoniously  sedgwick  ave.  (Fig.  21.)  Paul  Fournier. 
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THE  TREE-  TOP  HILL.  (Fig.  17.)  W.  D  Paddock. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  such  a  spot  in  Fig  17  or  20.  In  big.  19  it  is 
I.  furnished  by  the  highlight  on  the  creek.  The  picture  would  make  an  absolutely 
monotonous  impression  without  it.  In  Fig.  24  it  is  the  shimmer  of  moonlight  on 
i  the  water  in  the  distance,  and  in  Fig.  26  the  elliptical  shape  of  the  lake.  By 
far  the  best  example  of  a  point  of  interest  is  furnished  by  “A  French  V  illage,  ’ 

.  by  George  Michel.  Title  and  point  of  interest  cover  each  other.  Another 
fair  example  is  “Sedgwick  Avenue,”  by  Paul  Fournier.  There  the  vanishing 
point  of  the  road  into  which  all  lines  converge  also  explains  the  reason 
why  the  picture  was  taken,  to  show  an  uphill  road  with  the  vista  of  a  build¬ 
ing  lost  in  mist.  A  road  or  a  river  dwindling  away  in  the  distance  always 
furnishes  a  good  point  of  interest.  The  Dutch  landscape  painters  were  fond  of 
.  the  symmetrical  theme  as  shown  in  Diag.  19  which  is  strictly  an  ar- 
i  rangement  of  perspective.  Also  Fig.  24  is  good  in  that  respect.  Modern 
■  painters  somehow  neglect  the  laws  of  perspective.  Viz.:  Diag.  18,  a  landscape 
by  Mauve.  They  strive  more  for  accuracy  of  expression  than  of  representation 
and  prefer  to  convey  distance  and  atmosphere  by  tone  rather  than  by  line.  The 
laws  of  perspective  are  a  study  by  themselves.  The  photographer  can  get  along 
without  them,  as  they  are  with  him  merely  a  selection  of  lines  running  to  one 
point  (Diag.  20).  In  Fig.  22  the  light  behind  the  rushes  should  furnish  the 
point  of  interest,  but  it  would  be  necessary  to  subdue  the  streak  of  light  in 
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the  sky  and  foreground.  In  my  opinion,  a  definite  point  of  interest  (although 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  making  of  a  g'ood  picture)  will  always  improve 
a  picture.  It  will  concentrate  the  interest  and  explain  the  picture  at  the  first 
glance. 

The  point  of  interest  in  well  composed  pictures  will  generally  be  found 
within  the  region  of  the  dotted  scpiare,  Diag.  16.  It  should  never  be  exactly 
in  the  center  or  very  near  to  it.  It  it  situated  most  frequently  somewhere 
near  the  two  lower  corners  of  the  dotted  square.  Modern  composition,  how¬ 
ever,  has  no  strict  rules  in  regard  to  this.  In  the  so-called  composition  which 
will  be  discussed  in  paper  IV,  the  point  of  the  interest  is  often  shifted 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  picture  as  indicated  by  the  little  squares  in  Diag.  16. 
The  distance  from  the  dotted  lines  to  the  edges  of  the  picture  is  about  one-third 
of  the  height  of  the  picture. 

Equally  important  as  the  point  of  interest,  is,  at  times,  the  leading  line 
idea.  I  divide  line  composition  into  four  parts ;  outline  or  silhouette ;  par¬ 
allelism  of  lines ;  curves,  zigzag  and  undulating  lines ;  and  combinations  of  lines. 
We  will  first  consider  the  silhouette.  By  silhouette  I  do  not  mean  so  much  the 
representation  of  an  object  by  mere  outlines  filled  in  with  solid  black  (viz.  Fig. 
25)  but  rather  an  interesting  outline  of  a  dark  plane  against  a  lighter  one. 
Fig.  25  is  simply  a  clever  stunt,  not  a  picture.  A  good  example  of  what 
the  painters  understand  by  silhouette  we  have  in  Diag.  19  and  Fig  26. 
There  the  outlines  of  the  foliage  against  the  sky  really  help  to  make  the  pic¬ 
ture  interesting.  Every  curve  and  undulation  and  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  line  has  to  be  carefully  considered.  A  successful  silhouette  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  selection.  Corot  was  particularly  clever  in  the  handling  of  this 
feature  of  composition.  He  believed  in  big  masses,  the  juxtaposition  of  one  big- 
dark  shape  against  a  smaller  and  lighter  one.  Travers’  picture  has  some  of 
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these  characteristics,  but  Corot  would  not  have  shown  so  much  of  the  sky. 
The  “Moonrise,”  by  Julian  Rix,  also  shows  two  silhouettes,  but  the  painter 

did  not  lay  any  particular  strain  upon 
them,  and  worked  more  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  balancing'  two  dark  spots  than 
getting  a  striking  silhouette. 

The  silhouette  is  particularly  valu¬ 
able  as  a  medium  of  expression  in 
backgrounds  for  trees,  shrubbery, 
buildings,  or  any  decided  mass  that  has 
a  picturesque  outline .  Fig.  17,  the 
“Tree  Top  Hill,”  by  W.  D.  Paddock, 
sems  to  have  been  made  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  an  interesting  sil¬ 
houette.  But  the  painter  carefully 
evaded  the  monotonous  effect  of  Fi°;. 
25  by  introducing  detail  into  the  trees 
and  bv  placing  them  in  a  large  light 
space.  There  is  atmosphere  in  the 
picture.  It  is  never  advisable  to 
sacrifice  everything  else  for  the  exploi¬ 
tation  of  one  single  phase  of  coniposi- 


( Fig. 22  ) 


Paul  Fournier 
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tion.  All  the  various  methods  of  com¬ 
position  are  so  closely  connected  to  each 
other  that  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult 
to  separate  one  from  another.  Fig.  21 
represents  a  combination  of  the  diag¬ 
onal  division  of  space  with  parallelism  of 
vertical  lines ;  Fig.  19  the  parallelism  of 
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of  diagonal  corn- 
ellipse  and  silhouette 
forms.  The  latter  have  received  the 
principal  attention.  To  analyze  pictures 
in  this  way  will  prove  a  beneficial  pas¬ 
time  to  every  student  of  composition. 

You  will  always  find  that  one  method, 
generally  the  most  conspicuous  one,  is 
the  controlling  factor  in  the  composition 
and  that  all  other  elements  are  subordi¬ 
nate  to  it. 

A  silhouette  is  naturally  supposed 
to  be  dark.  But  occasionally  there  are 
opportunities  for  introducing  a  light  silhouette  against  a  dark  background,  as 
suggested  in  Diag.  17,  a  moonlit  city  against  a  dark  sky.  Of  course,  it  is 
really  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  as  the  outline  is  made  by  the  sky  as 
much  as  by  the  buildings. 
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GROUP  OF  BIRCH  EG.  (Fig-.  23  )  Will  H.  A  mold. 


VILLA  ON  THE  A  DR  l A  TIC. 


(  Fig.  20.) 


Alexander  Mueller. 
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Perfect  symmetry  is  not  often  met 
with  in  landscape  art.  Diagram  19 
represents  as  near  an  approach  to  it  as 
is  possible.  Of  course,  even  there 
the  forms  are  merely  similar  and  not 
exactly  alike.  Pictures  of  this  kind 
may  have  their  use  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  but  the  style  can  be  hardy  recom¬ 
mended  for  faithful  reproductions  of 
nature.  The  theme  of  Diag.  19  is  one 
of  the  few  that  has  proven  successful, 
but  it  belongs  to  the  old  school  of 
composition  which  is  not  much  in  favor 
in  these  days.  Equally  decorative,  but 
entirely  modern  in  its  tendency  is  the 
parallelism  of  straight  lines.  It  is  of 
Japanese  origin.  Hiroshige,  one  of  the 
great  masters  of  landscape  design,  has 
based  some  of  his  best  work  on  simple 
moon  rise.  (Fig.  24.)  Julian  Rix.  line  ideas,  Diag.  15.  The  parallelism  of 

vertical  lines  is  the  most  popular  form.  It  is  more  pictorial  and  pleasing  to 
the  eye  than  the  parallelism  of  horizontal  lines.  Diagram  14  shows  a  scheme 
that  has  been  repeatedly  used  by  Puvis  rle  Chavannes  in  his  mural  decorations. 


THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  HOUSATONIC. 


(Fig.  26  ) 


Geo.  A.  Travers. 
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EVENING  PEACE.  (Fig.  18  )  Paul  Dougherty. 


To  alternate  lines  of  different  width  and  length  will  always  prove  effective. 
There  is  a  certain  rhythmical,  one  might  even  say  musical,  quality  to  it. 
J.  H.  Field,  of  Berlin,  Wis.,  utilized  the  same  motif  in  his  “Deocrative  Study.” 
You  will  notice  in  this  picture,  as  well  as  in  Diag.  14,  that  the  bases  of  the 
tree  trunks,  whenever  three  are  grouped  together,  form  a  triangular  shape. 
It  lends  variety  to  the  uniformity  of  lines  and -a  good  draughtsman  always  re¬ 
members  this.  Also  the  photographer  should  pay  special  attention  to  this 
curious  detail  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects. 

The  parallelism  of  vertical  lines  is  specially  suited  for  woodland  scenes 
and  might  also  be  utilized  in  the  depiction  of  telegraph  poles  in  street  scenes 
and  on  country  roads,  or  of  ship  masts  in  wharf  scenes,  etc. 

The  parallelism  of  horizontal  lines  is  rarely  met  with.  As  few  horizontal 
lines  in  nature  are  exactly  parallel  a  composition  carrying  out  this  scheme 
always  looks  a  trifle  forced  and  rigid.  One  American  landscape  painter, 
D.  W.  Tryon,  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  mastered  this  style.  His  line  idea  is 
somewhat  like  that  shown  in  diagram  13.  Of  course  they  are  not  absolutely 
straight  in  his  paintings,  but  many  run  in  a  horizontal  direction.  Fig.  22  ex¬ 
emplifies  this  principle.  You  can  count  in  it  aboutt  eight  parallel  horizontal 
lines.  The  photographer  was  wise  in  selecting  the  upright  shape  for  this 
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DECORATIVE  STUDY. 


(  Fig.  19.) 


/.  H.  Field. 


experiment.  The  repetition  of  lines  would  prove  too  monotonous  in  an  ob¬ 
long.  This  line  idea  resembles  the  horizontal  composition  of  paper  II,  with  the 
difference  that  it  breaks  up  the  dark  masses  into  horizontal  strata  which  was 
not  the  case  in  the  Gay  picture,  Fig.  11. 

The  “Group  of  Birches,”  by  W.  H.  Arnold,  represents  a  study  of  lines  of 
a  vertical  tendency,  of  which  the  majority,  however,  have  a  slant  or  an  un¬ 
dulating  quality.  A  cluster  of  trees  like  this  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  does 
not  offer  sufficient  material  to  make  a  picture.  The  interest  lies  entirely  in  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  tree  trunks.  There  is  no  sky  line,  no  point  of  interest, 
and  no  other  element  of  composition  to  relieve  the  jumble  of  lines. 

I11  Alexander  Mueller’s  “Villa  on  the  Adriatic,”  we  have  the  parallelism 
of  slightly  undulating  lines  (shapes  or  silhouettes)  of  a  vertical  tendency. 
The  lines  are  finely  selected  and  cut  the  space  into  a  few  areas  of  beautiful 
proportions.  It  furthermore  applies  the  diagonal  principle  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  triangular  cut,  but  strange  to  say  has,  despite  its  elaborateness,  no 
decided  point  of  interest. 

The  readers  of  these  discussions  will  notice  that  I  put  special  stress  upon 
the  elements  that  underly  the  beauty  of  representation.  The  clearer  your 
ideas  are  on  the  various  methods  of  construction  and  arrangement,  the  more 
beautiful  your  results  will  be.  In  selecting  a  landscape,  carefullv  study  the 
various  forms  of  nature  before  you,  and  determine  at  once  which  method  of 
composition  will  prove  the  most  advantageous  for  illustrating  it. 


'on  «• 


A  FRENCH  VILLAGE. 


(Fig.  27.) 


George  Michel. 


Perhaps  the  easiest  and  most  practical  way  to  improve  one’s  judgment, 
whether  the  subject  or  the  scenery  before  him  contains  the  elements  of  a  good 
picture  or  not,  is  to  follow  the  advice  which  the  painter,  William  M  Chase, 
gives  to  his  pupils.  Make  a  small  empty  frame  of  blackened  cardboard  or 
any  convenient  material ;  carry  it  with  you  whenever  you  are  photographically 
inclined,  and  look  through  it  at  those  things  that  interest  you.  You  will  be- 
in  to  see  everything  in  pictures,  clean  cut  by  the  four  boundary  lines  of  the 
trame ;  and  as  soon  as  you  move  the  frame  from  one  side  to  another,  all  nature 
will  seem  to  you  to  be  divided  into  innumerable  pictorial  fragments.  There  is 

a  good  motif,  you  think;  so  it  is,  but 
shift  the  frame  a  little  to  the  right  or  to 
the  left  or  upwards  or  downwards.  As 
the  boundary  line  changes,  the  picture 
Do  you  like  it  better  now 


changes. 

than  before?  If  the  fragment  of  nature 


which  you  see  through  the  frame  con¬ 
veys  something  to  you,  well  and  good;  if 
j£0  it  doesn't,  try  again  with  another  part  of 
the  scene. 
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This  is,  of  course,  a  very  primitive  way  of  getting  at  the  laws  of  com¬ 
position,  but  it  is  a  very  reliable  one,  and  it  will  not  play  you  false  as  long  as 
you  have  confidence  enough  in  your  judgment.  Try  to  analyze  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  each  scene  into  parts,  into  lines,  planes,  and  the  gradations  of  one 
tone  into  the  other.  It  will  develop  and  perfect  your  own  faculties  no  matter 
whether  you  are  a  mere  beginner  or  an  accomplished  craftsman. 

Use  your  critical  acumen,  not  necessarily  to  find  fault  or  to  accept  as  in¬ 
fallible  the  picture  before  you,  but  simply  to  develop  and  perfect  your  own 
faculties. 

If  you  want  to  go  deeper  into  the  subject  procure  a  good  book  on  com¬ 
position  and  study  it.  They  are  rather  scarce,  but  can  be  found.  The  two 
most  helpful  works  on  composition  at  the  disposal  of  the  American  landscape 
photographer  are  at  present,  “Pictorial  Composition,”  by  Henry  A.  Poore, 
and  “Composition,”  by  A.  W.  Dow. 


SILHOUETTE. 


(Fig.  25.) 


Paul  Fournier. 
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MONTHLY  COMPETITION. 

P  TO  the  present  our  special  competitions  have  met  with  rather 
indifferent  results — just  what  the  reason  is,  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ficult  to  determine.  We  are  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that 
it  is  due  largely  to  lack  of  time  as  the  average  American  ama¬ 
teur  has  his  living  to  earn  and  can  only  devote  his  odd  moments  to 
his  favorite  hobby.  This  month's  competition  in  Self-Portraiture  is 
an  unusually  interesting  one  and  while  it  has  not  resulted  in  a  great 
number  of  entries  it  has  brought  forth  some  remarkably  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  portraiture.  The  making  of  one's  own  portrait  is  not  an  easy  task, 
the  obtaining  of  tbe  correct  focus  is  not  so  difficult,  but  the  focusing  and  light¬ 
ing  present  quite  a  problem  as  of  course  the  subject  can  not  tell  exactly  how 
he  is  going  to  appear  even  if  he  has  a  mirror  to  aid  him. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  divide  this  competition  into  two  classes,  but 
as  the  Class  B  entries  failed  to  materialize  we  must,  perforce,  content  ourselves 
with  making  the  awards  in  Class  A  only. 


(Second  Award.)  Clarence  A.  Purchase. 
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(First  Award.)  Nick  Bruehl. 


The  First  Award  goes  to  Nick  Bruehl,  for  his  clever  attempt  in  line  light¬ 
ing'.  The  pose,  lighting,  and  spacing  are  particularly  good,  and  evidence  con¬ 
siderable  skill  and  experience  in  photography.  We  regret  very  much  that  full 
data  was  not  supplied  with  this  entry  and  will  recpiest  Mr.  Bruehl  to  supply  it. 
so  we  may  publish  it  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Second  Award  went  to  Clarence  A.  Purchase.  His  portrait  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  example  of  how  the  light  of  the  ordinary  room  may  be  controlled  so  as 
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to  render  both  softness  and  bril¬ 
liancy.  The  artistic  effect  is 
somewhat  marred  by  the  un¬ 
due  prominence  of  the  room 
furnishings,  the  light  spot  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  gas  globe  being 
somewhat  distracting,  likewise 
the  high  lights  on  the  chair 
arms,  which  could  have  been 
toned  down  to  advantage.  The 
data  for  this  picture  follow : 
Made  4  p.  m.,  May  9,  1909, 

Anastigmat  lens,  /6.3,  two 
seconds’  exposure,  bright  light, 
Standard  Polychrome  Plate, 
pyro  developer,  printed  on 
Nepera  paper.  Exposure  made 
through  long  rubber  tube,  with 
bulb  pressed  under  heel. 

The  First  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  was  awarded  Harry  G. 
Phister.  Mr.  Phister’s  portrait 
is  a  pleasing  example  of  plain 
lighting,  but  we  are  of  the 


opinion  that  greater  dignity 
would  have  been  added  had  the 
torso  been  turned  a  little  more 
to  the  front,  as  by  so  doing  it 
would  have  afforded  a  better 
support  for  the  scholarly  fea¬ 
tures.  The  data  read  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Negative  made  in  May, 

1908,  1  r.  m.,  very  dull  electric 
light,  exposure  1 1  seconds,  stop 
U.  S.4,  Yunit  Ortho  Plate,  pyro 
developer,  printed  on  soft,  plat¬ 
inum  smooth  Yunox  paper. 

Second  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  was  awarded  R.  E.  Weeks, 
for  his  decidedly  impression¬ 
istic  self  portrait.  Your  critic 
confesses  to  a  leaning  toward 
diffusion  of  focus,  but  is  inclin¬ 
ed  to  think  that  Mr.  Weeks  has  (Third  Honorable  Mention.)  John  B.  Peddle. 


(First  Honorable  Mention.)  Harry  G.  Phister. 
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(.Second  Honorable  Mention.)  R.  E.  Weeks. 


has  some  values  in  this  instance  by  over-diffusion,  and  lack  of  contrast.  The 
pose,  spacing,  and  modeling  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  we  are  somewhat 
inclined  to  believe  that  we  might  fail  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  this  por¬ 
trait.  Some  day  we  hope  to  meet  him  personally  and  determine  this  point. 
Data:  made  in  February,  11  a  m.,  single  window,  East  light,  8  seconds’  ex¬ 
posure,  Heidekamp  lens,  fn,  Stanley  Plate,  printed  on  Miirmont  bromide. 

The  Third  Honorable  Mention  and  final  award  was  granted  to  John  B. 
Peddle.  We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Peddle  has  done  himself  full  justice  in 
this  attempt — anyway  we  would  like  to  experiment  a  little  ourselves  with  his 
good  strong  features.  The  spacing  could  have  been  materially  improved  by 
allowing  less  space  over  the  head — too  much  overhead  space  conveys  the  im¬ 
pression  of  smallness  of  stature.  Likewise  more  of  the  body  should  be  shown, 
as  it  appears  a  more  solid  support  for  the  head.  Data :  made  in  February,  2 
p.  mv  3  seconds'  exposure,  R.  R.  lens,  stop  U.  S.4,  with  Kodak  Portrait  At¬ 
tachment,  Cramer  Iso  Plate,  Glycin  developer,  printed  on  Royal  Velox. 

We  fully  realize  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  an  effort  at  self-portraiture, 
and  feel  quite  sure  the  competitors  will  take  our  criticisms  in  good  part. 

Aside  from  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  a  competition  of  this  nature  it 
affords  us  great  pleasure  to  reproduce  these  pictures  as  they  are  persistent  and 
improving  competitors  in  our  competitions.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 


1 
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Editorial  Notes 
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HE'  Editor  of  this  magazine  is  now  in  England,  photo¬ 
graphing  in  the  picturesque  and  historically  interesting 
county  of  Devon.  No  prints  were  received  by  our 
staff  in  time  for  reproduction  last  month.  Mr.  Adams 
speaks  of  the  conveniences,  in  a  personal  letter,  which 
are  now  provided  for  traveling  photographers  by  the 
Red  Star  Line  in  their  handsome  new  mail  steamer, 
“The  Lapland,”  on  which  he  crossed.  This  ship  has  a  well  equipped  dark¬ 
room,  just  off  her  promenade  deck  where  it  is  most  convenient.  It  has  a 
red  and  a  deep  orange  electric  light  for  non-actinic  illumination,  a  good  size 
sink,  with  running  water,  capacious  shelves  for  trays,  plateholders,  etc.,  and 
everything  to  make  the  ways  of  the  photographer  easy. 

But  there  are  not  many  suitable  subjects  for  the  camera,  at  sea,  writes 
our  Editor.  In  the  first  place,  the  weather  conditions  are  not  always  ad¬ 
vantageous.  There  is  considerable  mist  and  fog  in  the  North  Atlantic,  even 
in  summer  time,  and  often  it  rains  real  zmter,  as  it  did  on  three  days,  at  least, 
of  the  trip  which  Mr.  Adams  made.  Of  course  there  are  the  usual  snapshots 
of  the  deck  groups,  etc.,  to  be  made  on  bright  days ;  and  occasionally  a  cloud 
effect  at  dawn  or  sundown,  which  is  well  worth  attempting.  The  sea  itself 
rarelv  makes  an  interesting  photograph,  however ;  there  is  too  much  fore¬ 
ground,  or  too  much  sky ;  and,  withal,  a  certain  dull  monotony  which  it  is  hard 
to  avoid,  particularly  from  a  steamer’s  deck,  where  you  are  some  distance  re¬ 
moved  from  the  sea  and  above  it. 


The  things  which  Mr.  Adams  writes  he  found  most  interesting,  as  sub¬ 
jects  for  his  camera,  were  the  seamen,  either  individually,  or  in  groups  or  two 
or  three,  at  their  characteristic  occupations  or  off  duty,  smoking  and  spin¬ 
ning  yarns.  With  a  little  cordage  for  a  background,  and  the  sea  or  sky  beyond 
that,  a  typical  old  salt,  if  taken  unconsciously,  makes  a  very  interesting  human 
subject.  And  he  writes  us  that  there  are  many  strongly  marked  individual 
types  to  be  found  on  a  great  Atlantic  liner.  The  exposure  should  be  in¬ 
stantaneous,  of  course,  but  the  diaphragm  should  be  rather  generous— fi6 
he  found  on  the  whole  most  suitable. 
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WE  have  much  pleasure  in  printing  this  month,  as  our  leading  article,  the 
First  Letter  in  a  series  of  “Photographing  in  Old  England,”  by  Mr. 
W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams,  Editor  of  this  magazine.  It  is  illustrated  from 
some  photographs  made  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  other  letters, 
on  photographing  “In  Shakespeare’s  Country,”  “In  the  Land  of  the  Doones,” 
“Coaching  through  Wales,”  and  “In  Scotland,”  all  to  be  illustrated  from 
photographs  made  by  our  Editor  on  this  trip  through  the  British  Isles.  We 
hope  to  receive  MSS.  of  his  special  report  on  the  International  Exhibition 
of  Photographs  in  Dresden,  in  time  for  our  August  number. 

$  *  $  $  $  $ 

MR.  ADAMS  speaks  with  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  shown  him  by  Mr. 

Will  R.  Rose,  of  Oxford  and  Chester ;  and  recommends  that  any  of 
our  readers,  who  may  be  traveling  in  England  this  summer,  or  any 
time,  avail  themselves  of  Mr.  Rose’s  excellent  facilities  for  developing,  print¬ 
ing,  etc.  Mr.  Rose  has  a  most  attractive  shop  on  High  street  in  Oxford, 
where  he  carries  a  full  line  of  cameras  and  photographic  supplies.  His  de¬ 
veloping,  printing,  and  enlarging  establishment  is  at  Chester,  23  Bridge  Street 
Row.  This  is  not  an  advertisement,  nor  does  Mr.  Rose  know  anything  about 
it.  It  is  simply  an  acknowledgment  which  Mr.  Adams  is  very  glad  to  make  in 
appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  shown  him  by  Mr.  Rose  and  his  representa¬ 
tives. 

$$$$$$ 

IN  the  letter  accompanying  his  first  article  of  the  series  on  “Photographing  in 
Old  England,”  Mr.  Adams  expresses  the  hope  that  the  photographs  which 
he  sends  to  illustrate  it,  will  not  be  understood  by  our  readers  to  represent 
standards  of  photographic  excellence,  for  they  are  not  sent  with  any  such  in¬ 
tention  on  his  part.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  merely  the  average  snap¬ 
shots  of  a  traveler,  often  of  necessity  made  with  considerable  haste,  and  not 
always  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  of  light,  atmosphere,  and  point  of 
view.  Some  are  made  with  more  precision,  of  course,  and  occasionally  a  tri¬ 
pod  is  used. 

Mr.  Adams  writes  that  he  finds  it  rather  necessary  to  increase  the  speed 
of  his  shutter,  and  enlarge  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm,  more  than  is  usually 
recommended  for  hand  work,  in  order  to  get  clear  images  of  moving  objects 
and  overcome  the  blurring  which  otherwise  is  very  likely  to  occur.  “On  bright 
days,”  he  writes,  (which  unfortunately  do  not  often  occur  in  this  country),  I 
find  I  get  best  results  when  I  set  my  shutter  at  1/100  of  a  second,  and  use  f8 
for  my  diaphragm.  On  dull  days  (which  are  the  rule  here),  I  open  up  the  lens 
to  f4  and  increase  the  exposure  to  1/25  of  a  second.  I  also  find  that  in  focus¬ 
ing  for  the  ordinary  snapshot  the  best  results  are  obtained,  as  a  rule,  with  the 
focus  fixed  at  one  hundred  feet.” 
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TRANSLATED  BY  HENRY  F.  RAESS. 


PRESERVING  STRIPPER  COLLODION.  FILMS. 


Photo-engravers  and  wet  plate  operators 
occasionally  wish  to  preserve  a  negative,  as 
they  use  glass  plates  over  and  over  again  a 
method  for  stripping  and  preserving  the 
film  is  very  useful  as  the  plates  are  of  a  fine 
quality  of  glass  and  rather  expensive.  Sev¬ 
eral  ways  have  been  proposed  but  they  all 
have  some  drawback.  Gelatine  solution  was 
usually  suggested  but  as  this  contained 
glacial  acetic  acid  the  image  if  intensified 
became  irregular  due  to  the  acid  acting  on 
the  compounds  produced  in  the  intensifica¬ 
tion.  To  hasten  the  drying  alcohol  was 
added.  The  resulting  film  after  stripping 
became  sticky  and  drying  unevenly  warped 
out  of  shape,  and  would  not  lie  flat.  Films 
treated  with  the  following  stock  solution 
do  not  possess  these  disadvantages. 

English  Metric. 


Water 
Gelatine 
Glycerine 

Phenol  (carbolic  acid 
2A  oz.  or  5%  Thymol  solution 


33  ozs. 
4 2A  ozs. 
2A  oz. 

A,  oz. 


1000  c.c. 
140.0  gms. 
20  c.c. 

10  c.c. 
20  c.c. 


Plates  intended  for  stripping  should  be  first 
polished  with  talcum  or  covered  with  a  very 
thin  coating  of  rubber  solution.  The  gela¬ 
tine  should  be  soaked  for  about  half  an 
hour  or  as  long  as  necessary,  then  place  the 
vessel  in  hot  water  until  the  gelatine  has 
dissolved.  If  phenol  is  used  it  should  be 
dissolved  in  the  glycerine  adding  a  little 
water  if  necessary  The  thymol  solution  is 
made  by  dissolving  5.0  gms  (75  grains) 
thymol  in  100  c.c.  (3A  ozs.)  of  methyl 
(purified  wood)  alcohol.  The  phenol  or 
thymol  is  to  preserve  the  gelatine  solution 
so  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make  a 
fresh  solution  every  time.  When  all  are 
mixed  filter  through  cotton  or  woolen  cloth. 
For  use  the  solution  should  be  warmed  and 
then  poured  on  the  plate  which  has  been 


carefully  leveled,  to  evenly  distribute  the 
liquid  a  strip  of  stiff  filter  paper  is  used. 
When  the  coating  has  set  the  plates  are  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  rack  to  dry  in  a  place  free  from 
draughts  as  otherwise  the  film  will  loosen 
in  spots.  When  dry  the  printing  side  should 
be  marked  with  ink  so  that  no  error  be  made 
on  subsequent  printing.  The  ink  must  be 
dry  before  the  next  step.  The  ink  should 
be  put  on  the  gelatine  and  not  afterwards 
on  the  collodion.)  A  one  and  one-half  per 
cent,  collodion  is  now  poured  over  the  gela¬ 
tine  coating,  this  acts  as  a  protection  and 
prevents  the  gelatine  from  sticking  to  any¬ 
thing  it  might  come  in  contact  with.  Also 
keeps  the  film  flat.  As  soon  as  the  col¬ 
lodion  is  dry  the  finished  film  may  be  strip¬ 
ped  by  using  a  knife  at  one  corner  and  gent¬ 
ly  lifting  it  up,  it  is  then  trimmed  with  the 
scissors.  — Photo graphische  Industrie. 

*  *  * 

TONING  AFTER  FIXING  BY  R.  NAMIAS. 

Pictures  on  printing  out  papers  are  fixed  in 
a  solution  containing  thirty  per  cent,  sodium 
thiosulphate  and  five  per  cent,  boric  acid, 
then  without  washing  transferred  to  a  suit¬ 
able  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath.  The 
advantages  claimed  are  freedom  from  spots 
or  stains,  a  saving  in  gold,  desired  tones 
are  easily  obtained  and  the  results  are  bril¬ 
liant.  Sulphur  tones  are  prevented  and  all 
silver  sulphur  compounds  completely  re¬ 
moved. — Photo  graphische  Industrie , 

*  *  * 

DISCREET. 

Photographer— Great  Scott,  man !  Can’t 
you  look  a  little  more  cheerful? 

Mr.  H.  Enpeck — No,  sir!  Not  for  this 
picture !  I’m  to  send  it  to  my  wife,  who  is 
away  on  a  visit,  and  if  I  looked  too  cheer¬ 
ful  she’d  take  the  first  train  for  home ! 

Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin. 


Discoveries 


[All  readers  of  The  Photographic  Times  are  asked  to  contribute  to  this  Department  reports  of  their  Discoveries* 
which  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  each,  whether  short  or  long,  on  publication. — The  Editors.] 


A  Home-Made  View  Finder. — First  pro¬ 
cure  a  pasteboard  box,  such  as  a  candy  box, 
make  a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  lid.  Then 
draw  a  line  AB  the  same  length  as  your 
lens  focus.  At  a  right  angle  to  line  AB 
draw  a  line  CD  which  is  the  length  of  your 


A 


plate  or  film  negative.  Next  draw  lines 
from  C  and  D  to  point  A.  Then  find  the 
distance  from  the  center  of  the  lid  of  your 
candy  box  to  the  center  of  the  bottom  of  it. 
With  this  distance  measure  from  point  A 
on  line  AB  toward  point  B.  At  this  new 
point  on  line  AB  draw  a  line  EF.  Then 
make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the 
length  of  which  will  be  the  same  as  the 
length  of  the  EF  line.  To  find  the  width  of 
this  hole  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  make  another  sketch  the  same 
as  the  one  above,  with  the  exception  that  the 
length  of  line  CD  will  be  the  width  of  the 
plate  or  film  negative. 

When  you  look  through  the  round  hole  of 
the  lid  of  the  box,  which  is  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  the  view  which  you  see  through 


the  opening  of  the  bottom  of  the  box  will 
be  the  same  as  your  camera  will  take  at 
the  same  place. 

Its  advantages  over  the  common  kind  of 
view  finders  are  as  follows :  First.  You 
can  see  the  subject  right  side  up,  life  size. 
Second. — If  it  gets  broken  you  can  make  a 
new  one  with  a  few  minutes’  work.  Third— 
By  attaching  it  to  the  top  of  your  camera 
it  makes  your  camera  the  same  as  a  graflex 
or  reflex  camera,  as  you  can  see  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  very  moment  of  exposure. 
Fourth — It  is  invaluable  when  looking  for 
scenery  to  photograph.  You  do  not  have 
to  take  your  camera  with  you. 

Drying  “Film  Packs”  and  Cut  Films. — 
No  doubt  many  of  my  readers  have  at  some 
time  or  other,  will,  or  are  contemplating  us¬ 
ing  a  “Film  Pack.”  For  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  gone  through  the  experience,  and 
those  who  have  never  attempted  it,  I  wish 
to  give  herein  adescription  of  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  manner,  which  really  does  not  cost  any¬ 
thing  but  can  be  found  in  every  household, 
be  it  ever  so  humble. 

This  foregoing  paragraph  has,  no  doubt, 
made  my  reader  inquisitive  for  the  very 
reason  that  none  of  us  have  money  to  throw 
away,  and  last  but  least,  all  of  us  from  a 
natural  standpoint,  are  greedy  for  informa¬ 
tion;  especially  when  it  pertains  to  some¬ 
thing  we  take  deep  interest  in,  such  as  a 
hobby  or  a  profession. 

For  you  who  have  used  a  “Film  Pack,” 
know  after  developing  and  fixing  and  wash¬ 
ing  the  film,  know  what  a  difficulty  you  are 
in  when  it  comes  to  drying  them,  as  you 
have  to  be  careful  not  to  get  your  fingers 
on  them,  and  they  are  not  to  be  touched,  or 
come  in  contact  with  anything;  and  are  not 
to  have  holes  in  them.  All  this  you  do  get 
when  you  use  such  means  as  a  clip,  pins,  or 
tacks,  and  secondly  there  is  really  very  little 
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room  left  outside  of  the  negative  image  part, 
to  put  on  or  to  fuss  in  any  way  but  with 
a  practical  method. 

Up  till  now  1  have  been  simply  giving  a 
little  introduction,  and  will  now  get  down 
to  a  real  explanation  and  facts  pertaining 
to  this  method,  which  I  have  found  very  use¬ 
ful  myself,  and  to  those  whom  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  it  to,  and  I  hope  will  do  likewise 
to  many  of  my  readers  who  try  it. 

It  being  a  means  or  method  by  which 
any  number  of  films  from  a  “Film  Pack”  or 
“Cut  Films,”  can  be  dried  without  one  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  other,  and-  each  batch  if 
wanted  can  be  kept  together,  so  as  to  let 
them  dry  perfectly  flat,  this  method  being 
especially  beneficial  to  those  making  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  developing  “Film  Packs,”  where  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  each  customer’s  together 
for  identification. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  explain  what  is  re¬ 
quired  to  try  this  method.  I  don’t  think 
there  is  a  single  person  who  cannot  get 
somehow  or  other  without  cost  or  leaving 
the  house  a  needle  and  thread,  preferably  a 
strong  thread,  such  as  flax,  that  being  the 
best  and  strongest  for  the  purpose  and  the 
needle  as  small  and  as  thin  as  possible  so 
as  not  to  leave  much  of  a  hole  in  the  corner 
of  the  film. 

After  having  your  “Film  Pack”  or  “Cut 
Film”  washed,  take  your  needle  and  thread 
it  with  a  single  thread  of  the  flax  which  you 
no  doubt  have  laid  out  ready  for  use.  The 
thread  about  a  yard  long,  and  longer  if  need¬ 
ed.  Now  tie  that  end  which  you  usually 
put  the  knot  on  to  some  hook  or  nail  and 
proceed  to  string  up  your  films,  putting 
needle  through  the  corner  of  the  film,  where 
the  border  is  clear,  as  near  to  the  edge  as 
possible  without  letting  it  tear  out  and  so 
the  little  eyelet  left  in  film  after  drying  will 
not  interfere  with  your  after  work  such  as 
printing. 

After  having  the  first  strung  up  leave 
enough  space,  perhaps  a  few  inches,  between 
each  film  so  if  they  should  sway  a  little  there 
will  be  no  damage,  and  when  the  number 
which  you  care  to  have  on  that  string,  has 
been  strung  up,  simply  hang  end  where 
needle  has  been  on  to  a  nail  a  distance  away 
according  to  length  of  thread  allowing  films 
to  hang  free  and  in  full  sway 

This  method  being  the  simplest  and  requir¬ 
ing  no  mechanical  appliances  to  make  any 


apparatus,  and  it  being  most  beneficial  to 
those  who  have  not  got  the  facilities. 

A  great  deal  of  margin  is  left  in  this 
principle  for  one  who  has  time,  money,  and 
ingenuity  to  make  up  a  drying  rack  on  the 
same  principle  by  which  any  number  of 
films  can  be  dried  at  one  time,  and  think 
after  any  of  my  readers  have  tried  this 
method,  they  will,  I  hope  find  it  as  simple, 
beneficial,  and  cheap  a  means  as  I  have. 

❖  *  * 

Perhaps  my  method  of  taking  photos  with 
self  in  the  group  or  self  alone  might  be  of 
use  to  some  of  your  readers  who  do  not 
own  an  autopose  (is  that  the  name  of  it?) 

It  is  simply  to  put  something  in  the  place 
where  you  are  to  pose  and  focus  on  it. 
Set  the  shutter  open  on  time  and  with  a 
small  diaphragm  so  that  the  exposure  will 
be  perhaps  ten  to  fifteen  seconds.  Fold  a 
light  weight  focusing  cloth  and  tie  a  string 
to  one  corner,  then  lay  the  cloth  over  the 
camera  so  as  to  cover  the  lens  and  carry 
the  string  out  to  the  place  where  you  are 
to  pose.  The  string  should  be  about  the 
same  color  as  the  floor. 

Now  put  in  the  plateholder  and  draw  the 
slide  and  go  and  pose  as  you  think  right 
with  the  string  in  the  hand  or  a  loop  of 
it  to  one  foot.  A  slight  pull  of  the  string 
causes  the  cloth  to  drop  to  the  floor  and 
when  the  exposure  is  finished  just  run  up 
to  the  camera  and  put  your  hand  over  the 
lens  and  then  close  shutter  at  your  leisure. 

If  you  should  have  the  string  say  three 
feet  to  one  side  you  could  pull  it  with  the 
hand  and  then  place  the  hand  where  you 
want  it  for  the  picture. 

If  your  exposure  is  10  to  15  seconds  all 
these  movements  will  not  show  on  the  print. 

❖  ❖  ❖ 

The  most  dangerous  places  in  Europe,  said 
the  Rev.  T.  T.  Norgate,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  British  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  the  other  day  on  the  crisis 
of  the  Balkans,  are  the  Albanian  bazaars  in 
Scutari,  just  beyond  the  Montenegrin 
frontier.  In  order  to  take  photographs  in 
those  places  he  had  to  have  an  armed  Gov¬ 
ernment  escort,  without  which  his  life 
would  not  have  been  worth  a  moment’s  pur¬ 
chase.  Even  as  it  was  the  women  raised 
their  veils  to  spit  on  him  as  he  passed. 

— London  Globe. 
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Among  the  Camera  Clubs 


[Officials  and  other  members  of  Camera  Clubs  are  cordially  invited  to  contribute  to  this  department  items  of 
interest  concerning  their  clubs. — The  Editors.] 


AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETIES,  TOLEDO,  OHIO. 

The  Sixth  American  Salon  is  beginning 
to  show  tangible  form  and  judging  from 
present  correspondence,  it  will  be  one  of 
international  importance.  The  American 
workers  are  sending  in  requests  for  entry 
blanks  and  are  pledging  their  loyal  support 
and  the  Foreign  Commissioners  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  being  able 
to  send  the  best  of  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Italian  workers  are  making  every 
effort  to  have  their  offering  the  best  ever 
sent  out  of  Italy.  They  will  assemble  their 
prints  at  Genoa  where  they  will  be  hung  as 
a  Salon.  The  public  will  be  given  a  chance 
to  view  them.  A  competent  jury  will  pass 
judgment  on  -the  work,  substantial  prizes 
will  be  awarded  and  at  the  proper  time,  the 
entire  collection  will  be  submitted  to  the 
jury  of  the  Federation.  Other  commission¬ 
ers  are  equally  as  well  pleased  with  the 
support  tendered  so  that  the  foreign  work¬ 
ers  will  be  well  represented. 

The  prospectus  and  entry  blanks  are 
now  ready  and  all  workers  who  have  not 
received  one  should  drop  the  secretary  a  card. 

That  the  Sixth  Salon  has  a  place  in  our 
art  history  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  hung  in  such  museums  of  art  as  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute,  of  Pittsburg;  the  Albright 
Art  Gallery,  Buffalo;  the  Art  Institute, 
Chicago;  the  John  Herrin  Art  Institute,  of 
Indianapolis;  the  Detroit  Museum  of  Art; 
the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  as  well  as  ex¬ 
hibited  in  New  York,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul, 
Milwaukee,  and  several  other  cities. 

Article  six  of  the  conditions  is  going  to 
prove  very  popular  as  it  will  reduce  the  ex¬ 
pense  to  entrant  to  a  mere  nominal  sum. 
The  frames  that  will  be  furnished  by  the 
Salon  Committee,  will  be  ones  well  calculated 
to  withstand  the  hard  usage  they  will  be 
subjected  to  as  a  traveling  exhibition. 


The  readers  of  the  Photographic  Times 
are  urged  to  get  busy  with  their  best  nega¬ 
tives,  and  make  suitable  prints,  as  the  time 
is  short  and  a  print  accepted  in  the  Sixth 
Salon  will  mean  more  to  the  entrant  than 
in  any  previous  salon  as  the  standard  will 
be  raised  to  the  best  submitted. 

C.  C.  Taylor  Secretary. 

j* 

ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART  OF  PITTSBURGH. 

The  regular  monthly  exhibition  of  lantern 
slides  was  given  in  the  rehearsal  room — 
under  the  Foyer  of  the  Music  Hall,  Carnegie 
Institute,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  22,  1909. 
Slides  from  the  Orange  Camera  Club, 
Orange,  N.  J.,  were  shown.  This  was  the 
last  slide  exhibition  until  September. 

Our  own  set  of  Interchange  Prints  is  now 
on  the  walls  of  the  club  rooms,  6017,  Penn 
avenue,  E.  E.,  and  may  be  seen  by  all. 

J.  M.  Conner,  Secretary. 

j*  jt  jt 

LOS  ANGELES  CAMERA  CLUB,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  coming  year  on  June  2nd: 

T.  M.  Jenkins,  President,  re-elected;  R. 
S.  Crandall,  Vice-President;  T.  K.  Adlard, 
Secretary;  Louis  Fleckenstein,  Treasurer; 
J.  B.  Ward,  Hugh  McClung  and  W.  C. 
Dickerson,  Trustees. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  re¬ 
tiring  officers  in  acknowledgment  of  their 
services  and  to  President  Jenkins  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  office,  and  for  the  spirit  of 
harmony  which  the  organization  had  enjoyed 
as  the  result  of  his  tact.  The  club  has  been 
in  existence  about  a  year  and  has  grown 
from  thirteen  members  to  nearly  fifty  and 
applications  are  received  at  almost  every 
meeting. 

T.  K.  Adlard,  Secretary. 
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ELYSIAN  CAMERA  CLUB,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 

We  are  now  located  in  our  new  head¬ 
quarters,  107  Washington  street,  and  are  at 
present  the  only  organized  camera  club  in 
Hudson  County.  R.  Thiesen,  Secretary. 

J*  j*  j* 

THE  ESSEX  CAMERA  CLUB,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

The  June  outing  of  the  Essex  was  a  grand 
success,  both  numerically  and  financially. 

At  the  last  meeting,  Mr.  Wildham  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

L.  F.  Gebhardt,'  Secretary. 

jt  jt  £ 

WYOMING  VALLEY  CAMERA  CLUB, 

WILKES  BARRE,  PA. 

The  Eighth  Annual  exhibition  was  held 
in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  the  week  of  June  28. 
Mr.  Sadakichi  Hartman  (Sidney  Allen) 
the  author  on  Landscape  Composition  now 
appearing  in  the  Photographic  Times,  was 
judge.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the 
three  hundred  prints  submitted  were  elim¬ 
inated,  as  not  up  to  the  standard ;  of  the 
balance  it  was  quite  a  problem  to  select  the 
winning  prints,  which  was  however  done  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all. 

jt  «£*  S 

CAPITAL  CAMERA  CLUB,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

At  the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the 
Capital  Camera  Club,  which  was  held  Fri¬ 
day,  May  7,  1909,  there  was  a  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  attendance.  The  report  of  the 
secretary  showed  it  to  be  in.  a  most  prosper¬ 
ous  state.  The  membership  of  the  club 
had  increased  more  than  forty-five  per  cent, 
during  the  year  and  the  deaths  and  resigna¬ 
tions,  unfortunately  there  had  been  quite  a 
number  of  both,  left  a  net  membership  of 
98  with  two  applications  pending,  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  New  Mem¬ 
bers.  At.  a  most  critical  time  Mr.  R.  D. 
Milner,  the  Chairman  of  the  Exhibition 
Committee,  owing  to  the  press  of  private 
business,  had  been  obliged  to  resign  his 
chairmanship  and  Dr.  Andrew  Stewart  had 
been  elected  in  his  stead.  It  was  in  a  very 
large  measure  due  to  the  energy  and  good 
management  of  Doctor  Stewart  that  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  club 
had  proved  such  a  success.  New  apparatus 
had  been  obtained  and  the  working  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  club  put  in  most  excellent  shape. 
On  his  entrance  into  office  Mr.  Magee,  the 


retiring  president,  had  pledged  himself  and 
officers  to  do  their  best  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  club,  a  pledge  which  the  reports  of 
the  various  officers  showed  had  been  very 
amply  redeemed,  although  it  had  involved 
much  hard  work. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  showed  the 
finances  of  the  club  to  be  in  an  unusually 
good  condition,  there  being  a  balance  of 
over  two  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Crow  then  moved  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  extended  to  the  retiring  officers 
for  the  energy  and  fidelity  with  which  they 
had  served  the  club  during  the  past  year. 
Unanimously  carried. 

The  new  officers  were  then  installed,  the 
ceremonies  being  very  brief  and  simple.  On 
assuming  the  presidency  Mr.  Fairman  stated 
that  he  had  held  every  office  in  the  club  and 
had  even  sometimes  acted  as  janitor, — 
every  office  except  that  of  treasurer  which 
he  had  always  regretted  as  he  could  never 
get  enough  votes  to  obtain  that  position. 
As  his  hair  grew  gray  and  thinner  he  grew 
more  optimistic  and,  with  the  hearty  support 
of  the  membership,  he  commenced  the  work 
with  the  feeling  that  the  ensuing  year  would 
be  a  most  successful  one.  Applause. 

The  club  then  adjourned. 

Frank  W.  Vedder. 

jt 

HAVERHILL  CAMERA  CLUB,  HAVERHILL,  MASS. 

This  club  held  its  eleventh  annual  meet¬ 
ing  and  election  of  officers  at  the  parlors  on 
June  22.  The  yearly  reports  of  the  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  were  received,  showing 
the  club  to  be  in  a  fine  condition  financially, 
and  although  getting  well  along  in  years 
as  clubs  go,  still  growing  and  improving. 
The  election  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
resulted  as  follows :  President,  Geo.  W. 
Nutter;  Vice-President,  Frank  P.  Johnson; 
Secretary,  Leonard  O.  Philbrick;  Treasurer, 
Vard  B.  Leavitt;  Auditor,  Henry  N. 
Bourgue  ;  Executive  Committee.  The  above 
board  with  H.  L.  Woods  and  H.  J.  Rivers. 
Membership  Committee,  L.  O.  Philbrick, 
W.  H.  Burke,  and  H.  J.  Rivers. 

Exhibition  Committee,  H.  L.  Woods,  F. 
Gallerani,  W.  H.  Burke,  H.  L.  Rivers,  and 
L.  O.  Philbrick. 

L.  O.  Philbrick,  Secretary. 
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1  Items  of  Interest  I 
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DUPLICATING  COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHS 

When  the  French  autochrome  plates,  for 
taking  colored  transparencies,  were  first 
placed  on  the  market,  it  was  stated  that 
they  possessed  the  disadvantage  that  duplica¬ 
tion  was  impossible,  each  picture  being 
unique.  This  is  not  quite  true.  Of  course 
the  printing  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
copies  from  a  single  plate,  as  in  ordinary 
photography  in  black  and  white,  can  not  be 
carried  out ;  but  a  picture  may  be  copied 
by  using  it  as  the  subject  of  a  second 
photographic  process,  and  this,  of  course, 
can  be  continued  indefinitely.  Recent  ex¬ 
periment  has  brought  out  simplified  methods 
of  doing  this  easily  and  quickly.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  difficulty  has  been  to  copy  the  colors 
exactly,  but  this  may  now  be  done  by  the 
use  of  proper  color-screens.  Says  a  writer 
in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris)  : 

"Theory,  which  is  confirmed  by  experi¬ 
ence,  tells  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
from  an  autochrome  photograph  a  repro¬ 
duction  rigorously  similar  to  the  original,  at 
once  in  transparency,  in  brilliancy,  and  in 
purity  of  colors.  Some  skilful  operators 
however,  have  obtained  interesting  repro¬ 
ductions  by  the  use  of  artificial  light,  es¬ 
pecially  by  utilizing  two  arc-lamps  whose 
rays  are  reflected  by  a  white  card  placed 
behind  the  picture  to  be  copied.  Gimpel 
has  given  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  French 
Photographical  Society  some  practical  direc¬ 
tions  for  obtaining  acceptable  results  with 
daylight.  For  the  first  photograph  to  be 
reproduced  a  subject  was  chosen  including 
a  somewhat  extended  white  beach ;  this 
photograph,  together  with  a  sheet  of  ground 
glass,  was  placed  in  a  camera  that  was 
pointed  toward  the  sky,  taking  care  to  select 
a  gray  day  and  using  a  standard  yellow 
screen  over  the  objective.  A  picture  re¬ 
produced  in  these  conditions  presented  a 
dominant  yellow  tint,  indicating  that  the 
screen  used  to  take  direct  views  with  auto¬ 
chrome  plates  is  of  too  intense  a  colora¬ 


tion  for  making  reproductions.  It  may 
nevertheless  be  used  by  making  a  correc¬ 
tion  as  follows :  A  plate  of  gelatinized  glass 
is  tinted  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of  anilin 
violet;  the  coloring  process  is  continued 
until  the  picture  made  in  the  first  experi¬ 
ment,  placed  on  the  tinted  plate,  loses  its 
dominant  yellow.  The  screen  so  constituted 
is  dried,  and,  in  succeeding  reproductions, 
is  placed  between  the  picture  to  be  copied 
and  the  diffiusing-screen  of  ground  glass. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  re¬ 
production  is  slightly  smaller  than  the 
original.” 

*  *  * 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  INDUSTRY. 

Few  of  us  realize  the  immense  import¬ 
ance  of  photography  as  an  industry  until 
confronted  with  the  stubborn  evidence  of 
figures  and  facts.  We  so  habitually  look 
on  the  camera  merely  as  a  harmless  form  of 
amusement,  or  a  means  to  perpetuate  our 
smiling  faces,  that  we  are  apt  to  attach  but 
small  importance  to  the  more  serious  side 
of  the  matter.  Possibly  many  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  the  statement  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  alone  upwards  of  8,000 
cameras  are  sold  per  week,  or  at  the  rate 
of  400,000  per  year,  at  prices  ranging  from 
5s  to  50  guineas;  and  the  output  is  steadily 
increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  about  2,000- 
000  people  use  the  camera  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  alone.  To  meet  the  enormous 
demand  we  can  readily  understand  it  re¬ 
quires  an  army  of  workers  skilled  in  the 
various  departments  that  pertain  to  camera¬ 
making  and  all  its  accessories.  When  we 
learn  that  the  staid  British  people  spend 
no  less  than  £8,000,000  annually  on  the  cam¬ 
era,  as  a  business  or  pastime,  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  think  that  there  is  some  reason  in  it, 
though  “craze”  is  the  usual  term  applied 
to  popular  approval  in  such  matters. 

When  considerably  over  20,000  persons  in 
the  United  Kingdom  alone  earn  their  living 
directly  through  the  photographic  supply 
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and  manufacturing  industries  we  are  per¬ 
force  impelled  to  extend  no  grudging  hand 
of  friendship  to  an  industry  that  has  as¬ 
sumed  such  healthy  life  in  the  destiny  of  a 
people.  The  platemakers  turn  out  over 
26,000,000  glass  dry-plates,  and  not  fewer 
than  1,200,000  dozen  of  films  in  a  year ;  and 
over  50,000,000  packets  of  printing  paper, 
each  packet  averaging  a  dozen  sheets,  are 
sold  in  the  same  period.  British  photograph¬ 
ers  spend  close  on  £2,000,000  in  the  twelve 
months  on  photographic  chemicals  alone. 
The  number  of  trades  partly  depending  on 
photography  is  also  to  be  considered.  Glass, 
metal,  celluloid,  timber,  cardboard,  paper, 
gelatine,  bottles,  chemicals,  printing — the 
list  is  endless. 

Yes,  photography,  as  an  industry,  has,  of 
late  years,  moved  to  a  front  bench  in  the 
world’s  workshop. — The  Australian  Photo¬ 
graphic  Journal. 

*  *  * 

It  has  been  proved  by  many  observers  that 
the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  films  is 
increased  by  a  preliminary  exposure,  too 
short  to  produce  a  latent  image.  The  color 
sensitiveness  of  both  the  chloride  and  the 
bromide  of  silver  is  unquestionably  increas¬ 
ed  by  such  preliminary  exposure,  and  it  is 
now  asserted  by  Streissler  that  the  increase 
in  general  sensitiveness  is  merely  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  increase  in  color  sensitive¬ 
ness. 

*  *  * 

Time  was  when  a  photographer  was  only 
a  photographer,  says  Addison  Steele,  in 
Brooklyn  Life.  Nowadays  he,  or  she,  is  a 
specialist  in  this,  that  or  the  other  particular 
branch  of  photography.  The  Misses  Boult 
and  Stevens  may  be  called  nature  specialists. 
Much  of  their  portrait  work,  as  for  ex¬ 
ample  the  study  of  the  children  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Holt  is  done  out-of-doors, 
while  landscapes,  flowers,  and  animals  figure 
extensively  in  their  output  of  beautiful  prints. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  dividing  their  working 
year,  these  artists  spend  just  a  month  more 
in  their  summer  studio  in  the  picturesque 
village  of  Pomfret,  Conn.,  than  in  their  town 
headquarters  near  Central  Park.  For  miles 
around  Pomfret  Miss  Stevens  and  Miss 
Boult  both  seem  to  be  regarded  as  tried  and 
true  comrades  by  cows,  horses,  and  dogs 
alike.  Even  in  Central  Park,  Jack,  the  of¬ 


ficial  collie,  regards  them  as  allies  and  the 
horses  of  the  mounted  police  know  them  as 
reliable  storehouses  of  sugar  and  apples, 
while  the  winter  birds,  at  sight  of  them,  re¬ 
pair  to  spots  where  they  are  certain  to  be 
fed.  This  intimate  undertanding  is,  of 
course,  of  inestimable  value  in  the  making 
of  their  animal  and  bird  studies.  The  tinest 
flowers  and  bugs,  filmy  cobwebs  and  frog’s 
eggs  all  enter  into  their  work,  giving  these 
two  women  a  wide  range  entirely  out  of  the 
common. 

*  *  * 

THE  PERTINACIOUS  PRESS  PHOTOGRAPHER. 

We  quote  the  following  from  the  Daily 
Mail :  “Last  evening  the  photographers  at 
Le  Mans,  who  are  not  allowed  to  take 
photographs,  protested  once  more  to  Mr. 
Wright  and  marched  off  the  racecourse. 
Presently  a  dozen  of  them  crept  back  softly 
amid  the  trees  up  to  the  boundary  of  the 
racecourse.  Suddenly,  as  Mr.  Wright  and 
his  men  were  engaged  in  fixing  the  aero¬ 
plane  preparatory  to  a  flight,  one  photog¬ 
rapher  rushed  out,  took  two  photographs  at 
close  quarters,  and  started  back  to  cover. 
He  was  followed  by  a  policeman  and  Mr. 
Wright  himself,  but  reached  the  boundary 
and  safety  first,  amid  cheers.  Taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  chase  a  dozen  other  photog¬ 
raphers  dashed  in  on  all  sides  and  snap¬ 
shotted  the  aeroplane  from  every  conceiv¬ 
able  position.  All  got  away  except  a 
kinematographer,  who  was  unable  to  move 
his  heavy  instrument.  He  looked  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  despair  as  Mr.  Wright  and  a  police¬ 
man  came  up  and  threatened  to  have  him 
arrested  for  trespassing  unless  he  gave  up 
his  filifis.  The  man  drew  out  a  long  band 
of  films,  which  Mr.  Wright  took.  The  man 
got  into  a  motor  car  in  wating,  and  as  he 
drove  off  shouted,  ‘I  gave  up  unused  films; 
I  have  got  the  real  ones  here.  Numerous 
kinematograph  entertainments  in  Paris  are 
already  advertising  Mr.  Wright’s  flights. 

*  *  * 

The  “Photography  of  Colored  Objects,”  by 
C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  D.Sc.,  Tennant  & 
Ward,  publishers.  A  treatise  on  color  photog¬ 
raphy,  with  chapters  on  special  subjects  by 
well  known  men.  Illustrated  with  half 
half  tones,  diagrams,  and  color  chart.  Bound 
stiff  paper  cover,  50  cents,  postage  6  cents. 


♦ 
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[Manufacturers 'and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  and  supplies  are  urged  to  send  us  descriptive  circulars  of 
their  new  productsjfor  presentation  in  this  department. — The  Editors.] 


According  to  the  day  published  in  our 
June  issue,  Tuesday,  July  20th,  was  to  be 
Manufacturers’  Day  at  the  convention  of  the 
Photographers  Association  of  America,  to 
be  held  in  Rochester,  July  19  to  24,  wherein 
those  interested  could  see  the  manufacture 
of  lenses,  etc.,  at  the  factory  of  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.  The  time  has,  however, 
been  changed  to  Wednesday,  July  21st. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

We  are  in  receipt  of  some  very  fine  in¬ 
stantaneous  photos  of  athletic  sports  made 
by  Fred’k.  J.  Ball,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  with  a 
Dagor  Lens  No.  2  1/1000  second  exposure 
on  Hammer  Special  (Red  Label)  Plates. 
These  we  consider  as  fine  a  lot  of  pictures  as 
any  we  have  ever  looked  upon,  and  show  the 
possibilities  of  Hammer  Special  for  that 
class  of  work. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Here’s  a  sticker  for  you !  The  slickest 
little  “acquaintance  getter”  that  ever  hap¬ 
pened.  Photographs  on  stamps,  perforated 
and  gummed  read  to  use  on  your  letter¬ 
heads,  envelopes,  business  cards,  etc.,  in 
fact  they  will  stick  to  anything.  Mr.  P. 
Mitchell,  Secretary  of  the  Correspondence 
Camera  Club,  Helmetta,  N.  J.,  has  an  at¬ 
tractive  propos;tion  to  make  any  one  send¬ 
ing  for  a  free  sample,  and  mentioning  the 
Times.  Waiting  is  good  for  the  other  fel¬ 
low,  but  bad  for  you.  Write  to  him  to-day. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  the  circular  to  be  found  at  the  various 
stock  houses  relative  to  the 

AGFA  METOL  CONTEST. 

The  Berlin  Aniline  works  will  present  an 
order  for  one  ounce  of  any  of  their  well 
known  Agfa  developing  products  to  the  ten 


amateurs  who  will  send  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  words  made  up  out  of  the  above  three 
words.  Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

Our  readers  will  remember  with  pleasure 
the  excellent  publication  offered  last  year 
by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company 
under  the  name  “Anastigmatics.”  We  are 
in  receipt  of  the  1909  edition  of  Anastigma¬ 
tics  and  find  it  an  improvement  over  last 
year’s  booklet  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  com¬ 
plete  and  lists  the  three  new  photographic 
accessories.  The  booklet  gives  a  very  clear 
and  brief  description  of  the  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  possessed  by  the  Anastigmat  as 
compared  with  the  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens, 
with  convincing  illustrations.  There  is  also 
a  short  article  on  enlarging  which  will  be  of 
assistance  to  amateurs.  Wide  angle  lenses 
are  included  in  the  new  booklet  and  splendid 
examples  of  the  work  possible  with  the 
different  lenses  listed  are  given  throughout 
the  booklet.  The  new  accessories  are :  an 
improved  tele-photo  attachment,  new  ray 
filters,  and  the  compound  shutter.  These 
useful  articles  are  described  and  illustrated 
and  their  use  widens  the  scope  of  the  work 
which  the  amateur  may  undertake  success¬ 
fully."  Anastigmatics”  includes  with  a  help¬ 
ful  list  of  suggestions  which  indicates  the 
best  lenses  to  be  used  together  with  the  size 
of  shutter  for  a  large  number  of  different 
cameras.  “Anastigmatics”  for  1909  may  be 
obtained  from  your  dealers,  or  direct  by 
addressing  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  at  Rochester,  New  York,  or  the 
branch  offices. 

☆  ☆  ☆ 

The  Canadian  Kodak  Company,  Toronto, 
Can.,  will  erect  a  new  $50,000  factory  and 
warehouse, 


